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CALENDAR FOR NOVEMBER. 


‘Tis the year’s eventide. 

The wind, like one that sighs in pain, 
O’er joys that ne’er will bloom again, 
Moans on the far hill side. 

The air breathes chill and free ; 

A spirit, in soft music, calls 

From autumn’s gray and moss-grown halls, 
And round her withered trees, 
Leaves, that the night wind bears 

To earth’s cold bosom with a sigh, 
Are types of our mortality, 

And of our fading years.”’ 


oo a OVEMBER mornings 
are often cold and 
dark, and a dull, 
sombre feeling 

=" pervades the whole 
y day. But if the 
= pleasant, cheerful 
, weather does not 
lead us to go brisk- 
ly about our du- 
ties, we must set 
about them under 
the spur of neces- 
sity, for they must 
be performed. The corn 
must be husked and the 
: grain threshed. The roots 
SY must be taken out of the ground, if 
¥ they have not been already, and 
" carefully secured in the cellar, and 

it is to be hoped you have a big pile of them. 
Now the fields have become “brown and sere,” 
and the cattle can find nothing green and succu- 
lent,—you will begin to appreciate the value of 
turnips, carrots and beets. Before the ground 
freezes there are many things to be done. If you 
need any drains about the house and yard, to 
carry off the rain-water that is apt to trouble 
you by its accumulation upon the frozen surface, 
see that they are made in the right place, before 
the ground freezes. A little forethought in this 


respect may save you much inconvenience before 
the ground thaws in the spring. 

Now is the time to get a large heap of muck 
into the barn-cellar, or if you have not got the 
muck, dry loam. It will soon be frozen, and then 
it will be more work to handle it, and it will not 
be mixed so freely or so well with the manure. 

See that everything that needs protecting 
from the weather is properly attended to at once. 
Cover the asparagus bed and rhubarb with a 
good coating of horse-manure. A dressing of 
fine old muck and ashes, spread on the straw- 
berry bed, and this covered with leaves, or mea- 
dow hay, straw or fine boughs, will prepare it for 
an early start in the spring. Isabella grapes are 
the better for being laid upon the ground, and cov- 
ered, either with earth or hay or boards. We pre- 
fer a covering of soil alone—and the method is 
as follows :—Dig a shallow trench three or four 
inches deep with the hoe, as long as it may be 
needed, then lay the vine into it, gathering in alt 
the side shoots. Then lay across two or three 
old boards or stakes, step on them and press 
down the vine and throw on the soil which had 
been removed from the trench, and enough more 
to cover the vine effectually. In the spring, after 
the soil gets warm, remove the earth carefully 
from the vine, and lift it from the trench, and 
replace it on the trellis. One great advantage 
of this mode of treating the grape is, that the 
vine remains in a uniform temperature, and does 
not freeze and thaw with the change of the 
weather. We have never known vines winter- 
kill that were treated inthis way. Have the cel- 
lars well wecured, and see that the hens have a 
warm, dry place, with a plenty of gravel and 
ashes for them to wallow in. See that the swine 
are provided with a warm, dry sleeping place, 
secure from the driving wind and snow. They 
are fond of warmth, and will not thrive without 
it. A little care for poultry and pigs will be well 
repaid, and the creatures will be much more con- 





tented and comfortable. 
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We think it is not well to allow the cattle 
to roam over the fields after this time, browsing 
the trees, and shivering with the cold, even if 
there is no snow on the ground. They may, it 
is true, pick up a part of their living, but they 
waste their manure, and get roaming habits. 
They had better be kept inthe barn and yard, 
and fed from the ample store which has been 
provided for them. Take good care of them in 
the early part of the season, and get them accus- 
tomed to quiet habits, and they will not fret off 
the flesh which they have accumulated in the pas- 
ture. Give them plenty of salt, a mess of root 
daily, and a foddering of corn stalks or husks. 
A variety of food is agreeable to them, and pro- 
motes their appetite. 

Cattle that are being stall-fed require particu- 
lar attention. Do not surfeit them with too large 
quantities of food. Give them no more at one 
time than they will eat up clean. Pumpkins and 
apples, with shorts and meal, make a good vari- 
ety of food. Use up the perishable articles first. 
If your hay is not of the best quality, be sure 
and cut it and moisten it, and mix the meal and 
shorts with it. Give them plenty of good bed- 
ding and keep them clean. 

We generally have a week of fine weather in 
NOVEMBER—the true Indian summer. There is 


‘*Yet one smile more, departing distant seen— 
One mellow smile, through the soft vapory air.” 


.Improve well these sunny days. 


“Ere o’er the frozen earth the loud winds ran, 
Or snows are sifted o’er the meadows bare.”’ 

‘But NOVEMBER is not all a month of sadness 
and melancholy. We have been blessed in our 
“bas. ot and store” more than we even expected 
a few weeks ago, and we have reasons all around 
us, fer gratitude to the Giver of all good gifts. 
Our forefathers set apart a season in NOVEMBER 

“to offer a sacrifice of thanksgiving and praise, 
and we will joyfully imitate their pious example. 
May we do it with sincere feelings of thanksgiv- 
ing forthe mercies of the year; and let us man- 
ifest the sincerity of our gratitude for the bles- 
sings'by which the Year has been crowned, by 
imparting freely to those who need, remembering 
that “itis more blessed to give than to receive.” 





INDESTRUCTIBILITY OF MATTER. 


We can alter the combinations and forms of 
‘matter, but we can in no way destroy it; and, 
though we may avall ourselves of its properties, 
‘in order to obtain an enormous force to do our 
bidding, and so make ourselves independent of 
wind and tide, and even anticipate the flight of 
time, we can create no new property. “One of 
the most obvious cases,” says Sir J. Herschell, 
“of apparent destruction is, when anything is 
.ground to dust and scattercd to the winds. But 





it is one thing to grind a fabric to powder, and 
another to annihilate its materials ; scattered as 
they may be, they must fall somewhere, and con- 
tinue, if only as ingredients of the soil, to per- 
form their humble but still useful part in the 
economy of nature. The destruction produced 
by fire is yet more striking. In many cases, 
as in the burning of a piece of charcoal or a ta- 
per, there is no smoke—nothing visibly dissipa- 
ted and carried away; the burning body wastes 
and disappears, while nothing seems to be pro- 
duced but warmth and light, which we are not 
in the habit of considering as substances; and 
when all has disappeared, except, perhaps, some 
trifling ashes, we naturally enough suppose that 
it is gone, lost, destroyed. But when the ques- 
tion is examined more exactly, we detect, in the 
invisible stream of heated air which ascends from 
the glowing coal or heated wax, the whole pon- 
derable matter, only united in a new combina- 
tion with the air, and dissolved in it. Yet, so 
far from being thereby destroyed, it is only be- 
come what it was before it existed in the form of 
charcoal or wax—an active agent in the business 
of the world, and a main support of animal or 
vegetable life.—Dickens. 





For the New England Farmer. 
STOCKS FOR GRAFTING. 


For twenty years past I have experimented in 
grafting on stocks, of different species of fruit 
from that of the scion. If the species are not 
nearly allied, it is useless to expect they will 
unite and grow; we hear frequent reports of 
grafting the apple into maple, poplar, and other 
trees of various kinds of an opposite nature, 
which is much like raising wheat and chess by 
sowing wheat alone. There are many instances 
where a scion and stock of two different kinds of 
fruit will unite and continue growing for one or 
more seasons, and then die before producing 
fruit; others will bear fruit for several years ; 
the pear, on quince, for instance, yet in this case 
the tree is much shorter lived than when growing 
on its own roots; but many varieties of pears 
are much improved in quality by the process. I 
have put the apple on the wild pear, or shad 
bush; the scions grew vigorously for one season, 
and then died. Others set in the thorn did not 
grow at all. The pear was inserted in the moun- 
tain ash and lived till it produced fruit, and then 
failed; grafted in the apple the result was the 
same; in the quince, it succeeds better. 

A few years since a quince stock of the com- 
mon kind was grafted with the pear for a person 
who had quite a number of dwarf trees on An- 
giers quince; he recently informed me the one 
above mentioned was the best tree in the collec- 
tion. A plum graft put in a peach some years 
since, now produces fruit; whether it will survive 
long I am unable to say. Last spring a few plum 
scions were tried in the small wild red cherry; a 
part of them have made a good growth, and may 
produce fruit intime. The apricot succeeds very 
well on the peach, and also on the plum; the 
almond I have set in the plum, which grew for 
several years. I have never been able to succeed 
in making a peach scion live, either in peach or 
plum stock, yet the peach in budding, grows cs 
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readily as other kinds of fruit. Cobbett recom- 
mends budding the peach into the plum, and to 
this he attributes the long life of peach trees in 
England. He states that itis not uncommon 
there to see trees fifty years old in full vigor. 1 
have set scions of the English cherry in the 
Mazzard, the Morello, wild black, the choke 
cherry, and small red or pigeon cherry of the 
woods; in the wild black they did not live, 
neither in the choke variety ; in the Morello they 
grew and bore fruit a few years, and then died; 
in the small red or pigeon, they have done very 
well, and many which have been grafted now 
produce fruit, and to appearance may live many 
years. But in general it is preferable to have 
the stock and scion of the same species, with re- 
gard to all kinds of fruit, when it is practicable. 
Leominster, Sept., 1858. O. V. HILL. 





For the New England Farmer. 
ON HARVESTING WHEAT. 


Mr. Eprror :—While in the employment of 
one of your subscribers, and he harvesting a very 
nice piece of wheat which he had raised, the 
question rose with us which was the best, cheapest 
and quickest way of doing it. We disagreed in 
our opinions, and as “H.” thought his way was 
not only the quickest and cleanest, provided 
a farmer had plenty of barn room, we eed 
to make our statements full and plain, and rea- 
sons given, and then leave it for your practical 
and experienced farmers to decide. 

Mr. Holmes claimed that the quickest and best 
way was to mow his wheat, rake it into winrows 
and tumbles, and draw it as he does hay. He 
claims that the expense is so much less than to 
hire a man to reap, cradle and bind it, and that 
it would not pay, or at least, there would be a 
saving in so doing, beside doing it so much 
quicker. I contended it was a slovenish and 
wasteful way of harvesting grain, and more es- 
pecially acrop of wheat. I contend there is more 
or less wheat that will not be cut; there will be 
many scattering heads on the ground which will 
not be got. Again, in drawing and pitching, there 
is a loss by the scattering from the wagon from 
the field to the barn. It takes four times as 
much room to mow it away, saying nothing 
about the scatterings that will be lost before 
threshing, and the loss by exposure to the fowls. 
I think after a man has been to the expense of 
preparing a piece of ground, and raised a nice 
crop of wheat, his best way is, either to reap, or 
cradle, and then bind it in medium size bundles, 
and stack it a few days till well cured, and then 
draw it to the barn and put it on a scaffold by it- 
self. The farmer that indulges in mowing wheat, 
is lacking in good taste, and is not what I should 
call a nice and prudent farmer. I hope some of 
your farmer subscribers will give us their opin- 
ions upon this subject, that Mr. H. and myself 
may have our errors pointed out, that we may in 
the future improve and profit by the practice of 
old and experienced farmers. 

Another thing we differ in, is, in hoeing corn. 
Iclaim the only true way of hoeing corn is, to 
cut up and clean out all the weeds and s from 
in and around the hill of corn, and then sift in 
among it alittle fresh earth, and bring the weeds 





and grass upon the surface where the sun can 
wilt and kill them. My neighbor claims that the 
best way-is to cover the grass and weeds with 
earth from one to two inches in depth. But will 
the earth kill the grass and weeds, or will they 
not, the first warm shower, make their appearance 
again, and be more rank and deeply rooted than 
before, and sap from the earth that virtue which 
the corn would otherwise have, by cutting up and 
killing them on the surface of the ground ? 
Georgia, Vt., 1858. N. N. H. 





ReMARKsS.—We have never harvested a crop 
of wheat by mowing it, and have never known it 
done in half a dozen instances. Reaping it by 
hand is a slow and laborious process, and conse- 
quently expensive. Where the straw is not of 
much value, we would mow a crop of wheat, and 
suffer the incidental loss, rather than reap it by 
hand. But the true way is to cradle it, as an ex- 
pert workman will cradle from two to three acres 
in a day, laying it out finely for the binders, and 
scarcely leave more scatterings than is usually 
left by the reaper. 

With regard to hoeing, there can be no ques- 
tion, we think, but that it is better to hoe in 
clear, hot weather, and leave the grass and weeds 
that are pulled or cut up, on the surface, where 
the sun soon wilts them so that they will not 
take root. Most weeds are so tenacious of life 
that if only a small portion of their roots is cov- 
ered with the soil, they will recover and grow 
again. The roots of some grasses, when cut up 
and covered again, will throw out a new root at 
every joint. But the matter may be so easily de- 
cided by experiment, that much doubt upon it 
does not seem necessary. 





For the New England Farmer. 
BUILDING ON THE HILLS. 


The inquiry is prevalent among our young men, 
“why our fathers build upon the hills instead of 
building upon the flats, or low lands.” The 
wisdom and good sense of our early settlers will 
readily be seen by every thinking mind who re- 
flects upon the subject with care and attention. 

The average temperature of the weather ismuch 
lower in the low lands, taken through the year, 
and not warmer, as many suppose. It is not only 
colder, but the atmosphere is peculiarly impreg- 
nated with bilious influences, and particularly 
adapted to the generation of diseases. So far as 
my investigations extend, the record shows more 
than four-fifths of all the cases of dysentery to 
have occurred in thelowlands. Indeed, I donot 
know of a single case to have occurred upon the 
hills this many years. Young farmers, as you 
delight in beautiful scenery, sound health and a 
vigorous body, keep back upon the hills. 

L, L. PIERCE. 





t= Brave actions are the substance of life, and 
good sayings the ornament of it. 
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For the New England Farmer. 
CORN VEBSUS BEEF. 


It is said by a writer in the Farmer for March 
last, that it takes about ten pounds of corn to 
make one pound of beef. It is also stated by 
authority equally reliable, that one pound of corn 
contains more than twice as much nutritious 
matter asa pound of average butchers’ meat. 
Thus butchers’ meat furnishes in all, only 36.6 


parts in one hundred of solid matter, to 63.4 of 


water; while corn meal contains 90 parts in 100 
solid matter and only 10 of water. 

Now in following out and applying these facts, 
we arrive at esiviionn that may be, to some, 
not a little startling. We find, for example, that 
the change of corn into beef and pork, especially 
the latter, isa most palpable violation of the laws 
of domestic and political economy. For if it 
should be taken for granted that we raise 800,- 
000,000 bushels of corn in the United States in 
a year, (and this is estimated to be the fact by 

r. John Jay, of the Geographical and Statistical 
Society of New York,) is it not safe to suppose 
that at least one-half of itis employed in fatten- 
ing animals? And if it takes as much corn to 
make a pound of pork as it does to make a pound 
of beef, then here is a waste of 360,000,000 bush- 
els of this valuable product; or at fifty cents a 
bushel, of $180,000,000; even though we -ad- 
mit that a pound of beef contained as much nu- 
tritious matter as a pound of corn, which we have 
seen above is not true. 

If it is said, as it may be, that this is a nation- 
al loss rather than a loss to individuals, I should 
like to know how it can be made out. I see no 
reason why a national loss is not a loss to each 
individual making up that nation—and in gener- 


al, a loss which falls upon us about equally. If 


this is so, and we take our present population to 
be 30,000,000, here is aloss of six dollars to each 
individual, or thirty dollars for a family of five 
persons. If, however, we admit the corn to be 
worth twice as much per pound as the beef—I 
mean for all the purposes of human nutrition— 
then the loss of course is double that sum, or 
sixty dollars to a family. Are we able and will- 
ing to bear this loss ? 

Some may say they prefer the beef and pork 
because it makes them warmer than corn bread. 
But if this were admitted, the difference in favor 
of the animal food could not be as great as ten 
to one. It is not to be admitted, however. Corn 
meal contains 77 parts in 100 of the heat-form- 
ing principle, and butchers’ meat only a fraction 
over 14 parts in 100. 

It may be said that the beef’and pork taste 
better than the johnny cake or the mall Not 
to the inhabitants of those countries that are 
sustained almost wholly on corn. Nor do they, 
indeed, to dny one whose taste is pure and un- 
perverted. It is a species of cannibalism in hu- 
man society that makes a person relish flesh and 
blood, with all the filth that belongs to every part 
and parcel of them—some items of which it 
would not do for decency’s sake to specify. 

“At any rate,” the laborer will say, “I can work 
better with my beef-steak for breakfast and corned 
beef for dinner.” Can 
the corn-bread eater? The Swiss mountaineer 
who gets alittle animal food nearly every day, 


ou work alongside of 


and a plenty of milk, is soon outworked by his 
neighbor of the valley of the Ticin, who through- 
out the year lives almost wholly on food prepared 
from Indian corn. And there was a time when 
jit was thought to be good economy in one part 
\of our United States, to keep the laborer very 
largely on corn. 

| “But I like the beef-steak, I must have it,” you 
|may say; yes, here is the secret. Very well; if 
‘you are willing as the representative of the fam- 
ily to have your pocket picked every year of six- 
ty dollars, then indulge your filthy habit a little 
longer. And certainly, it is yet a free country; 
although, I know not how ng? will be. 

. A. ALcorr. 





For the New England Farmer. 


THE RIGHT WAY TO MAKE AN ORCH- 
ARD IN A WORN-OUT FIELD. 


GeEnTs. :—I wish to make some inquiries re- 
specting the best manner of preparing an old 
field for the planting of an orchard, by answer- 
ing which you will confer an esteemed favor on 
me, and without doubt, upon many other read- 
ers of your valuable journal. I have a feld of 
about seven acres which it is desirable to lay out, 
and plant with an orchard. It is nearly square, 
lays pretty high, and produces annually two or 
three tons of white top. On the west side of the 
field there is a road, on the opposite side of 
which there is a piece of woods,while on the north 
it is protected from winds by a narrow belt of 
forest trees, running by the wall. With the ex- 
ception of two or three slight depressions, or 
runs, as they are called, the field is nearly level. 
On the land are numerous heaps of cobble-stones 
with an old cellar filled with the same, and a 
large quantity of larger rocks, suitable for wall. 
There are at present, several apple trees in the 
field, mostly of an old growth, bearing natural 
fruit, to little or no profit. On three sides of the 
field there is stone wall, with a brush hedge 
growing beside it, on the fourth side there is a 
board fence. The soil is naturally good, the 
original growth having been oak, walnut, &c. 

Having given you a particular description of 
the field, I would respectfully submit the plan of 
operation which I intend to pursue, wishing your 
criticism, and answers to the questions which I 
may propose. 

In the first place, with the exception of the belt 
of timber on the north side of the field, I would 
clear the hedges by the walls, as also the old ap- 

le trees, and burn the brush upon the land. 

n place of the board fence I would plow a trench 
three feet wide and a foot deep and build a sub- 
stantial wall with rocks taken from the field. . 
And here has been a question in my mind wheth- 
er itis best to fill the trench with cobbles or 
start the wall from the bottom of the trench. (a.) 

I would then dig drains through the runs, three 
feet deep and as many wide, fill up two feet with 
cobbles, cover slightly with hay, and fill the drain 
with dirt. Having drawn the rocks from the 
cellar to a depth of two feet below the surface, I 
would fill in with dirt, leaving a smooth surface 
over which to plow. After clearing the trees 
and bushes, —# removing all the rocks, I would 
plow this fall to a depth of ten inches, and leave 
for the season. In the spring I should intend to 
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cross plow, harrow, set out the trees, plant, and For the New England Farmer. 
dress the land with manure, Now would it be FANNING AND GRAIN ASSORTING 


desirable to set out the trees in the coming 
_ spring, or wait until the land is in a better state 

of cultivation? (6.) 

What variety of apple should I select ? (c.) 

How deep, and how far apart should 1 set the 
trees ? (d.) 

How should they be manured, if at all? What 
dealer in trees will furnish me the best trees, 
taken up and packed, in the best manner, and at 
the most liberal price ? (e.) 

And lastly, will the enterprise pay any way? (f.) 

You will excuse me for presuming to this extent 
upon your time and patience, but you will allow 
me to repeat, that by giving your opinions on 
this matter you will highly oblige me. 


Derry, N. H., Aug. 5, 1858, N. H. B. 





ReMARKS.—(a.) Dig the trench three or four 
feet wide, and three feet deep, or even lower, if 
the digging is easy, fill with cobble stones, and 
use the earth thrown out to fill the stone holes 
that you get out to make the wall. 

(b.) Set the trees as soon as you can, as by 
the time the roots have extended themselves your 
land will be in condition to feed them. 

(c.) We cannot answer about varieties—the 
Baldwin seems to be the standard apple yet. 
Sweet apples will be profitable for the family and 
for stock, but, strange to say, they do not sell 
readily in the market to any amount. You should 
have half a dozen trees, at least, of the russet 
sweet ; itis well known by the smooth warts which 
always mark this variety. 

(d.) Set the trees as deep as they stood in the 
nursery, and if you can afford to cover so much 
ground and manure and cultivate it, set the trees 
40 feet apart each way. Manure as you would 
for a good crop of corn, and plant the orchard 
with corn for several years. 

(e-) You must look at the advertisements for 
information on this point. Have you called up- 
on Mr. Wilson, of Windham, or Mr. Tenney, at 
Chester, or Cutter or Clement, of Dracut? Col. 
M. P. Wilder, of Boston, furnishes good trees, 
and our neighbor BUCKMINSTER, of the Plough- 
man, raises and sells at a fair price as good trees 
as ever were set in any man’s orchard. 

(f.) Pay, certainly, if you manage it properly. 





AMERICAN PomoLoaicaL Society.—The 7th 
meeting of the American Pomological Society 
took place in New York city on Tuesday, Sept. 
14th. President WILDER took the Chair and 
made the opening Address. Discussions of much 
interest succeeded, in which many valuable facts 
were elicited, some of which we hope to transfer 
to our columns. Col. Wilder, though having re- 
signed the office of President, was re-elected by 
resolution: 


MACHINE. 


Mr. Brown :—Have you ever seen Nutting’s 
Patent Grain Fanning and Assorting Machine? 
Well, is it not a wonder even in this age of won- 
ders? Ihave just now been witnessing a trial 
of that same “little giant” of a machine, and am 
compelled to exclaim, “how wonderful are its 
works.” 

It seems incredible, that such a cheap and sim- 
ple machine, can perform so intricate a task, as 
to receive a horrid confusion of all sorts of seeds, 
grain, chaff and dirt, and with the celerity and 
certainty of intelligence itself, purify and divide 
the whole mass, emitting each kind in a separate 
parcel, with such accuracy that it never fails tc 
astonish the beholders ! 

Do I exaggerate, when I estimate the intrinsic 
value of such an invention, as being unsurpassed 
by any agricultural implement among the many 
with which the world is now being honored and 
blessed ? 

If he is a public benefactor, who causes two 
blades of grass to grow where only one grew be- 
fore, what shall we say of him who offers the 
means, within the reach of everybody, by which 
vegetation may be purified from worthless and 
noxious growth, with which it abounds, and made 
fit for the public use? 

Perhaps a briefly detailed statement of what 
the machine is, and what it does, may not be un- 
interesting to your readers, and so I will try to 
give it “as I saw it.” It isa plain, simple, cheaply 
made, and apparently very durable and conven- 
iently proportioned machine, not unlike in its 
appearance to some other fanning mills; but with 
its outward appearances ends its similitude to any 
other with which Iam acquainted. Its interior 
and working arrangements being constructed on 
philosophical and experimentally tested princi- 
ples, adapted to secure the end sought, namely, 
the complete cleaning and assorting of the vari- 
ous useful ins and seeds from all impuri- 
ties; and this is done, as before stated, with al- 
most perfect precision, and very rapidly. With 
it, wheat is prepared for flouring without being 
submitted to the smut mills, thus saving more 
or less, always considerable, of seeds and small 
grain, valuable for provender or to feed to fowls, 
which is screened off in the smutting process 
and lost to the owner of the grist. It will like- 
wise prepare wheat (and all other grain and 
seeds) so that it shall be fit to be sown; not only 
rejecting all oats and foul seeds, but selecting 
from the whole the largest and most perfect ker- 
nels, which alone ought to be used for seed. No 
intelligent corn-grower does less than to select 
for seed his best ears, and often from those ears 
rejects the smaller kernels. Now who doubts the 
wisdom of such precaution? But is more care 
necessary in the selection of seed corn than in 
seed wheat? It is a law of nature that “like 
produces like”—so if farmers would raise clean 
and perfect grain, they must sow clean and per- 
fect seed. ith this machine, grass seeds are 


cleaned ready for market and use, without the 
resort of hand sifting, as is usually practised. 
So, too, peas and beans, whether designed for 





cooking or for seedsmen’s sales, may be perfectly 
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cleaned and assorted according to size. I wish 
all interested in such matters could stand by and 
see how quietly, easily and effectively all these 
things are accomplished. 

The patentee, Mr. Nutting, has, I understand, 
labored for years in perfecting and bringing out 
this mill, which he now designs to offer to the 
country, and all thinking men will, I am sure, 
bespeak for him a remuneration commensurate 
with the vast benefit which his invention shall 
confer. E. INGHAM. 

Springfield, Vt., Sept. 4. 





ReMARKs.—We have seen this fanning mill in 
operation several times, and believe it to be the 
best fanning and separating mill ever invented. 





HEREDITARY TRANSMISSION. 


Why should one doubt that cranial peculiari- 
ties, accidentally or artificially produced, may be 
transmitted, inasmuch as we see numerous ex- 
amples of the transmission of other physical and 
artificially produced peculiarities, in man and the 
lower animals? All parts of the animal body 
are alike subject to the laws of growth and im- 
pression during utero-gestation. If accidental 
or artificial peculiarities of limbs, the skin, etc., 
are occasionally transmitted, why may not those 
of the head? Blumenbach relates the case of a 
man whose little finger was crushed and twisted 
by an accident to his right hand, and his sons in- 
herited right hands with little fingers distorted. 
A writer in the Western Review, affirms that 
horses marked during successive generations, 
with a red-hot iron in the same place, transmit 
the visible traces of such marks to their colts. A 
dog had her hinder parts paralyzed for several 
days by a blow; six of her seven pups were de- 
formed or excessively weak in their hinder parts, 
and were drowned as useless. Burdach cites the 
case of a woman who nearly died from hemor- 
rhage after blood-letting ; her daughter was so 
sensitive that a violent hemorrhage would follow 
even a trifling scratch. She, in turn, transmitted 
this — to her son. A man had the hab- 
it of sleeping on his back with his right leg 
crossed over the left; one of his danghters also 
showed the same peculiarity from her birth, con» 
stantly assuming it in her cradle, in spite of the 
swathing. A superb stallion, son of Le Glori- 
eux, who came from the Pompadour stables, be- 
came blind from disease; all his colts became 
blind before they were three years old. Manper- 
tius mentions a phenomenon which has been ob- 
served elsewhere by others; he assures us “that 
there were two families in Germany, who have 
been distinguished for several generations by six 
fingers on each hand, and the same number of 
toes on each foot.” George Combe relates the 
following: “A man’s first child was of sound 
mind ; afterwards he had a fall from his horse, 
by which his head was much injured. His next 
two children proved to be idiots. After this he 
was cael, and had other children, and they 


turned out to be of sound mind.” Venette knew 
a woman who limped with her right leg; her 
daughter was born with the same defect in her 
right leg. In the civilized countries the constant 
habit of milking cows has enlarged the udder. 





greatly beyond its natural size, and so changed 
the secretions that the supply does not cease 
when the calf is removed. Th Columbia, where 
circumstances are entirely different, nature shows 
a strong tendency to assume its original type; a 
cow gives milk there only while the calf is with 
her. M. Danney made experiments during ten 
— with rabbits, a hundred couples being se- 
ected by him with a view to the creation of pe- 
culiarities. By always choosing the parents, 
“d’apres des circonstances individuelles fixes et 
toujours les memes dous certaines lignes,” he 
succeeded in obtaining a number of mal-forma- 
tions according to his preconceived plan. And 
such experiments have been repeated on dogs, 
pigeons and poultry with like success. 

From these facts, and others which may be 
mentioned, it seems safe to say, that each new 
individual inherits a predisposition to the habits 
and structure, accidental or otherwise, of those 
from whom it is derived. When all the paternal 
influences concerned in moulding the constitu- 
tion in utero are appreciated, we see the appro- 
priateness of the saying of S. T. Coleridge,— 
“that the history of a man for the nine months 
preceding his birth would probably be far more 
interesting, and contain events of greater mo- 
ment, than all that follows it.” 

It may be noticed in this connection, that ac- 
cidental and acquired mental habits and peculi- 
arities, as well as physical, are susceptible of 
transmission. Mr. Knight, who investigated the 
subject for a series of years, tells us, “that a ter- 
rier, whose parents have been in the habit of 
fighting with polecats, will instantly show every 
mark of anger, when he first perceives merely 
the scent of that animal. A young spaniel brought 
up with this terrier, showed no such emotion, but 
it pursued a woodcock the first time it ever saw 
one. The offspring of the shepherd’s dog in ac- 
tive service, instinctively follows the flock, while, 
if his father or grandfather have been taken 
away from this occupation, he will have lost the 
art, and be difficult to teach.” (The Body and 
the Mind, by Geo. Moore, M.D.) “It is worthy 
of notice, that the amble, the pace to which the 
domestic horse in Spanish America is exclusively 
trained, becomes in the course of some genera- 
tions hereditary, and is assumed by the young 
without teaching.” (Encyclopedia Brit.) F. Cu- 
vier observes that “young foxes in those parts of 
the country where traps are set, manifest much 
more prudence than even the old foxes in dis- 
tricts where they are less persecuted.” Birdson 
newly-discovered islands soon learn to dread 
man, and this dread they transmit. A recent 
writer on hereditary influence says: “We had a 
puppy, taken from its mother at six weeks old, 
who although never taught to beg, an accom- 
plishment his mother had been taught, sponta- 
neously took to begging for everything he want- 
ed, when about seven or eight months old; he 
would beg for food, beg to be let out the room, 
and one _ he was found opposite a rabbit-hutch, 
begging for the rabbits.”— College Journal of 
Medicine. 





“Is CHARCOAL LIABLE TO SPONTANEOUS CoM- 
BUSTION.”—Certain Philadelphia chemists claim 
that charcoal is liable to spontaneous combus- 
tion, when exposed to moisture, while the Scien- 
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tific American (whose opinion we regard as 
having great weight,) says: ‘We have seen char- 
onl Oak exposed for long periods of time to 
moisture and the atmosphere, and never knew an 
instance of spontaneous combustion caused there- 
by.” In conversation with several gentlemen 
the other day, one of them observed, that char- 
coal, long exposed to moisture, and suddenly 
dried or heated, would ignite. He had known 
well authenticated instances of fires from such a 
cause, and of no article about his premises (he 
was a manufacturer) was he more careful, than 
of the disposition of charcoal. Now, this isa 
question of no little importance, and we hope it 
will be investigated. 


( 





7 
BXTRAVAGANCE IN DRESS. 


Rev. Dr. Cooke, one of the editors of the Pu- 
ritan Recorder, who has been writing for his pa- 
per a series of letters from Saratoga, winds up 


“his observations on life at the Springs with some 


remarks that are of special interest to the ladies 
He says: 


This is the last of my series from this place. 
And there is but one topic more on which I care 
to speak, and that is the idol of the place, to wit, 
Dress. Those who have resided here even for 
a short time, have had opportunities to see the 
absurdities of fashion in this respect, in a strong 
light. In a secular and moral aspect, they are a 
fair match for the fashionable preaching of which 
we have spoken. Indeed, the fashionable lad 
at the Springs comes to a task of dressing, whic 
is not to be envied. Most of her waking hours, 
even if she have no hops nor balls to dress for, 
are laborious hours. For dressing is her sub- 
stantive employment; it is for this that she has 
come to the Springs. So she must on first waking 
in the morning, dress for her walk to the Springs, 
then she must come home and put on another 
harness for breakfast. Then she must unharness 
and harness up wholly anew for dinner ; then fo: 
tea, all the labor of “ges her cumberous hat 
ness must be repeated. This often involves more 
than she can do alone. The hair-dresser must,be 
called in, and there must be a toil of currying as 
well as harnessing. This is an expensive as well 
as laborious work. Judge of this from a single 
case. A lady was here not long since, and when 
about to leave, she told the landlady in all sober- 
ness, as if it was a matter of course, that she had 
been here thirty days, and that she had only thir- 
ty changes of dress, and therefore she could stay 
here no longer. For she could not wear the 
same dress twice in the same place. She must 
now, as a matter of economy, go to Newport, 
where with the same dresses, she could spend 
thirty days more. This is a fair sample of the 
fashionables here. Every summer brings thous- 
ands of just this class of miserable creatures, 
slaves of absurd fashions, here. 

Think a moment of the expense of such an out- 
fit for the Springs. The expense of her thirty 
dresses, with all the laces an jewelry to match, 
could not be less than three thousand dollars. 
That is, her dress for thirty days must cost her 
a hundred dollars a day. And among all the 
Visitors at the Springs, during the season, there 





cannot be less than three thousand women 80 ex- 
pensively dressed. If so, the aggregate expense 
of equipping these butterflies for one season, must 
be nine millions of dollars, which is a very con- 
siderable fraction of the revenue of the United 
States Government. Is it a wonder, that so many 
of our wealthy merchants fail? True, many of 
these women are the wives and daughters of 
pill-pedlars and yeast-venders, and the like, who 
can afford it. But many of them also are exhaust- 
ing the capital of regular merchants. 

Sut the absurdity of this business more fully 
appears, if we reflect how much of this extrava- 
gance looks to marriage ; and how it defeats its 
end. Daughters are put on this course of ex- 
travagance to make them the more attractive 
candidates for marriage ; and the effect is to ren- 
der their marriage, to any young man of sense, 
impossible. Young men, who have their fortunes 
yet to make, cannot safely marry a woman who 
has been trained to spend a fortune in a single 
season. So that this process, instead of subserv- 
ing marriage, serves to frighten away the very 
young gentlemen whom it seeks to dazzle and 
attract. The thing may be seen on the surface, 
in the fact that at this watering-place there are 
ten young ladies to one gentleman. Why is it? 
The young gentlemen are but beginning in life, 
and if they ate worth having, they have not the 
means to face such an expensive life as the young 
ladies are leading here. 





BE CONTENT. 
Mistaken mortal, ever fretting, 
Grasping, grinding, groaning, getting, — 
Be content! 
If thou hast enough, be thankful, 
Just as if thou hast a bankful— 
Be content! 


If fortune cast thy lot but humble, 
Earn thy bread and do not grumble— 
Be content ! 


Have the rich, think’st thou, no trouble? 
Twice thy wealth ; their sorrow double— 
Be content! 


List the lore of learned sages, 
Those wise men of the Grecian ages— 
Be content! 


Their reck’ning up of ull earth’s riches 
Was compassed in one short phrase, which is— 
Be content ! 


The rich man gets with all his heaping 
But dress, and drink, and food and sleeping— 
Be content ! 
Though in the sleep the rich men gain not, 
Poor men sleep when rich men may not— 
Be content! 
When winds about thy dust shall scatter, 
Where goes thy gold—to thee what matter? 
Be content ! 
Remember, thou for wealth who rakest, 


“Naught thou prune | naught ay takest.”” 
content ! 





t= From a calculation carefully made by an 
intelligent gentleman in Columbus, Ohio, we learn 
that the eggs annually produced by hens in that 
State, would pay the yearly interest on her public 
debt. sf 
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BLEECKER’S GAGE PLUM. 





The subject of the beautiful engraving which| from the stone, which is pointed at both ends. 


we present the reader with this number, was 
handed us last autumn by Mr. H. P. Wis- 
wall, of Marlborough, Mass. We were sufficient- 
ly well pleased with it to have it drawn and en- 
graved, and believe the reader will agree with 
us in pronouncing the illustration a beautiful 
work of art. 

Downing says it is a “fruit of the first quality ; 
remarkably hardy, and a good and regular bearer. 
It was raised by the late Mrs. Bleecker, of Al- 


bany, about thirty years ago, from a prune pit! 


given her by the Rev. Mr. Dull, of Kingston, 
N. Y., which he received from Germany. — 
It ripens the last of August, from a week to 
two weeks Jater than our Yellow Gage. Branch- 
es downy. Fruit of medium size, roundish-oval, 
very regular. Suture scarcely perceptible. Stalk 
quite long, an inch or more, straight and pretty 
stout, downy, slightly inserted. Skin yellow, 
with numerous imbedded white specks, and a 
thin white bloom. Flesh yellow, rich, sweet, and 
luscious in flavor. Separates almost entirely 


|Leaves dark green. Easily distinguished from 


Yellow Gage by its longer and stouter stalk.” 





STONE FENCING. 


The best sized stone for a fence, is the largest 
which can conveniently’ be moved; and the best 
shape is slab or flat; but in the general all sizes 





and shapes must be used, as to be had. 

In building a house, the stone must be tied 
in _— direction; in building a fence they 
should be tied crosswise only, for it cannot fall 
lengthwise. 

Many fences which I see are made for beauty 
instead of strength ;‘ the consequence is, present- 
ly down falls the fence,—and then for patch-work, 
and away goes beauty. A stone-mason is not 
the man to put up a stone fence, for he will be 
too tedious and neat, consequently too costly. 

To make a stone fence strongly and expe- 
ditiously, will require several months experi- 
ence. « 

Having determined on the proper site for your 
fence, deposit as many stone on either side as 
you think will be sufficient. If the site is level 





or nearly so, no further preparation is necessary, 
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but stretch your line and go to work. It is well 
to use two lines, one on each side, so that there 
be no shifting about of the line. Raise your line 
or lines some eight inches or more from the 
ground, so that the founds.ion stones may be 

laced underneath, thus making a shoulder or 
jog on the exterior of the fence, of some inches, 
depending on the size of the stone. Lay the larg- 
est rock first, and the largest continually, until 
the fence is complete. 

Three feet at the base, four feet six inches high, 
and ten or twelve inches at the top, is an excel- 
lent fence; but with good stone a body of less 
dimensions will suffice. 

As the fence rises, lift the line, and be mind- 
ful to begin to batter or slope the wall at the 
foundation, and continue to batter uniformly to 
the top. 

My fences lately made look rough, because I 
pay no attention to a face stone, but head all to 
the line, both sharp-pointed and rough. The 
stones should be laid flat, and kept level, to do 
which it is sometimes necessary to fill in with 
small stones. Be slow and particular in laying 
the foundation, a little faster in the body, and 
near the top small stones require a quick motion, 
or but little is done,—always being mindful not 
to leave a stone to jostle in the wall. 

To build a stone fence horizontally on a hill- 
side, the lower half of the track should be dug 
down toalevel. On this level build as above 
recommended, putting all the best stone in the 
lower side of the wall, for there is little danger 
of a fence falling up hill. And remember to bat- 
ter the lower side in proportion to the steepness 
of the ground; so that if very steep, all the bat- 
tering shall be below, and the upper side perpen- 
dicular. 

When the stones are at hand, a man who un- 
derstands the business, can put up from one and 
a half to four rods of fence in a day; the amount 
depending on the size and quality of the stone. 

have a man now making stone fence for me, 
boarding himself and gathering his own stone, 
at four shillings the rod, who is averaging two 


and a half rods the day. I am satisfied that if 


the stone were at hand he would make from four 
to five rods the day. But the stone are good, 
and none more than thirty feet distant. 

After a fence is two feet high, I can head on 
the stone as fast as two men can hand them to 
me. The great art is dropping the stone in the pro- 
per place, so that no further handling shall be re- 
quired. About one hundred and eighty common 
sized stone will builda rod of fence. Work nine 
hours in the day, and handle one stone the 


minute, and you will have made three rods of 


fence ; and surely a man can do this. 

At this work at least two men should work to- 
ether, particularly where the stones are large. 
he tools required are a grubbing hoe, crow bars, 

and large hammer,—and drills where blasting is 
necessary. A piece of iron an inch square and 
four feet long is all sufficient for a crow-bar. 
Hammer it round about two-thirds its length, 
and round the point a little, and it is ready for 
ripping up stone. 

He who has the stone should put them into a 
fence, particularly if he is scarce of timber. And 
if he has the timber, better sell it with the land, 
and expend the proceeds in stone work. 





| 


Where large stones are scarce and small ones 
plentiful, the foundation of a fence may be made 
of the small ones, provided broad stones are 

laced on these,—being mindful to make the 
oundation about four feet wide; and it would be 
well to run a large plow furrow on each side, 
casting the earth inward, so as to make a trench 
for holding the foundation stone. 

Where stones of all sizes are scarce, a good 
fence can be made of stone and wood. A fence 
two feet four inches at the base, three feet high, 
and six inches at top, will require only about half 
the stone of a fence three feet base, four anda 
half feet high, and twelve inches top. By laying 
a rail on the top of a three-foot stone fence, driv- 
ing stakes on either side, and capping with poles, 
you will have a good fence about four and a half 
feet high. The stakes should be locust, and the 
poles should be chestnut—and the longer the 
poles the stronger the fence, and fewer the stakes 
required. If you have the chestnut but not of 
suitable size, you can with maul and wedge soon 
make them suit. 

A stone fence will last as long as one could 
desire; a rail fence must be renewed every twenty 
or thirty years, although of chestnut. A wood 
fence requires continual repairs, a stone fence 
needs but little attention. 

In the general, to make a stone fence, the cost 
will not exceed more than three times that ofa 
rail fence; and where the stones are taken from 
a valuable field, a credit on cost should be given 
for their riddance. 

The Virginians pay taxes on too much land; 
they should own much less, and fence up and 
take better care of that they have. Land not 
worth fencing is not worth having. 

For every stone which you pick up and move 
you shall have a credit; for every valuable tree 
which you cut you shall have a debt. 

What did the Creator make all these stones 
for ?—Southern Planter. 





CasHMERE Goats IN OHIO.—We see it no- 
ticed that Joseph P. Ross, Esq., of Bainbridge, 
Ohio, has become the possessor of a male and 
female kid of the species of goats which are pe- 
culiar to Thibet. He will exhibit them at the 
Ohio State Fair, where they will no doubt prove 
objects of interest. Cashmere has long been cel- 
ebrated for the manufacture of shawls, the beau- 
ty and texture of which have always excited the 
admiration of Europeans and Americans, and 
made them a prominent article of dress in the 
fashionable world. The wool from which these 
shawls are fabricated forms the inner coat with 
which the goat is covered, and has caused that 
animal to be an object of great interest to the 
mercantile community and the beau monde. At- 
tempts to introduce this breed into India have 
been made, but without success. It is peculiar 
to Thibet where alone it flourishes. e at- 
tempt to introduce it here will, no doubt, meet 
with a similar fate. 





To Prevent Cows LosInG THEIR MILK.— 
Francis Van Doren, of Adrian, Michigan, had a 
valuable cow that lost much of her milk, and 
found a preventive in placing an India rubber 
ring around the teat after milking. He says this 
is effectual. Rural New- Yorker. 
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For the New England Farmer. 
‘RURAL LIFE.’ 


Matter of astonishment as it may seem, the 
“ Atlantic Monthly,” that compendium of elegant 
literature, has reached the “farmer’s home,” and 
there its occupants, who, in the language of one 
of its contributors, “contemn beauty and those 
who love it, and glory, above all things, in brute 
strength and brute endurance,” have read its 
dainty pages. And what then? Why, nothing, 
—farther than that one of the “drudges,” so called 
by the writer of the article entitled, “Rural Life 
in New England,” dares to consider for a mo- 
ment, whether the article is a correct and just 
picture of farmers’ homes, generally, as they are 
found in New England, or a gross misrepresen- 
tation. 

We cannot rid ourselves of the impression that 
as our youthful associations are more deep and 
permanent than those of mature years, the writer 
of that article must have passed his early “years 
in one of those disgusting heathenish homes” he 
describes, and then and there, the impressions he 
received must have, “like the red letters on our 
bank bills, struck through.” Else, which we can 
hardly believe to be the case, the writer may be 
aworn and — pilgrim of generations long 
past, who, enfeebled by age, sits in one of the 
“‘square-brown-one-chimneyed houses,” ignorant 
of the passing time; no great-grandchild near, 
for disposition never could be soured, as we im- 
agine his to be, if the soft fingers of childhood 
were resting in his hard palm, or the velvet kiss 
felt on his wrinkled cheek. 

But we will let the writer pass, and just look 
at one or two parts of his picture, as it hangs be- 
fore us. In describing the “farmer’s home,” the 
writer evidently intends the description to be ta- 
ken as a general truth, for he speaks of “happy 
exceptions.” That his “outline of the farmer’s 
home generally” is a false representation, and 
that the “happy exceptions” he refers to are the 
only just pictures of farmers’ homes in New Eng- 
land, generally, we believe. 

Leaving the external description of the farm- 
ers’ home for the “other side” to defend, we will 
‘proceed to the inside. In passing, we will only 
say to those who were so unfortunate as to haye 
“first seen the light,” in one of the “square,brown, 
one-chimneyed houses,” and many such there 
are, in our own and foreign lands—men whom 
the nations have delighted to honor—we say to 
them, blot out all pleasant memories of child- 
hood, come back, come and purify the unsightly 
things which your ignorant grandsires of a cen- 
tury ago erected ; purify them, with fire, if need 
be, lest your fair fame be tarnished when it is 
said of you, “Born in a square, brown, one-chim- 
neyed house!” Here is the description; have 
ready, dear reader, your supply of Frangipanni, 
or any favorite perfume. 

“We enter the house at the back door;” 
(you’ve no business going in at the back door, it 
shows your ill-breeding,) “and find the family at 
dinner in the kitchen. A kettle of soap-grease is 
stewing upon the stove, and the fumes of this, 
mingled with those that are generated by boil- 
ing the cabbage which we see upon the table, and 
by perspiring men in their shirt-sleeves, and by 
boots that have forgotten, or do not care where 





they have been, make the air anything but agree- 
able to those who are not accustomed to it. This 
is the place where the family live. They cook 
everything here, for themselves and their hogs. 
They eat every meal here. They sit here every 
evening, and here they receive their friends. 
The women in this kitchen toil incessantly, from 
the time they rise in the morning until they go 
to bed at night. Here man and woman, sons and 
daughters, live in the belief that work is the 
great thing, that efficiency is the crowning ex- 
cellence of manhood and womanhood, and wil- 
lingly go so far into self-abasement, sometimes, as 
to contemn beauty, and those who love it, and to 
glory, above all things, in brute strength and 
brute endurance.” 

If that is nota gross caricature of farmers’ 
homes as found generally in New England, then 
light is darkness and darkness light. It is a dis- 
gusting and degrading picture, and more, it is a 
dishonest representation. We appeal to every 
one conversant with farmers’ life, to unite with us 
in declaring the truth which we uow state,—that 
in the rural districts, family life answering to this 
description is held up as a fit subject of merri- 
ment and scorn, and our city friends can testify 
that they, with us, have enjoyed many a scene of 
merriment at the expense of these rare exceptions 
—these vulgar, behind-the-times realities, for we 
do not deny that such there are, but few and far 
between, relics of we know not what. 

By the way, we respectfully request our city 
friends, believers in the truth of the article in the 
Atlantic Monthly, who contemplate rusticating 
among us, to bring the substantial in such quan- 
tity and quality as suits their taste, unless they 
wish to enjoy cabbage alone. “Stewed soap- 
grease,” we have never been treated to the dish, 
and rather conclude not to include that in our 
“bill of fare.” 

Let those who believe this a true description, 
no longer dream of breathing fresh air, in the 
country. If here is the place where the family 
live, “the female part,” from morning till night, 
“dream not of going into the open air, lest you 
astonish the natives ; when with the Romans, you 
must do as the Romans do.” 

The writer certainly must have the credit of 
originality, in his description, for never in our 
reading have we seen anything describing coun- 
try life like this. If we take the writer’s ideas 
to be truth, why, we are bound to believe that 
vulgarity and voarseness are an essential part of 
character, as it is usually developed in farming 
communities, and of course, there can be no cray- 
ing for the beautiful in nature, art or literature. 
Gray, Goldsmith, and other writers who have 
dared to teach us that ’mid the “homely joys” 
of the rural homes, we were to look for love and 
sympathy, peace, charity, friendship and truth, 
these, their works, must be laid aside as poetic 
fancies without foundation, and we must receive 
for truth, that from which our better feelings re- 
volt. This we will not do. “People above us and 
below us, we must find,” and we have yet to 
learn that in the country places there is less re- 
spect “cherished for age, for friends, for poverty 
or weakness,” than in the cities. 

Were one of these specimens of “self-abase- 
ment” to visit the city and give a description of 
city life, would it be fair to select the vicious and 
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degraded, the wholly vain and frivolous, and de- 
clare that of such were the majority of its inhab- 
itants ? 

Again, the writer speaks of “the deterioration 
of agriculture in New England.” Be this as it 
may ; we do not believe the character of the peo- 

le in the farming communities has deteriorated. 

e writer of the article referred to says: “There 
is probably no better exponent of the farmer’s 
life than the farmer’s home.” Let any one who 
lives in, or visits the country, say whether the 
“square, brown houses,” with the arrangement 
of the “barn and out-buildings,” as described 
above, is the present fashion, or one of a past 
age. His specimens are certainly relics of the 
past, and not to be found among the many con- 
venient and pretty farm-houses of the present 
time. 


it in as cool a place as you can. If this be done 
over night, the butter will be as “firm as a rock” 
at breakfast time ; or, if placed there in the morn- 
ing, the butter will be quite hard for use at tea 
hour. The reason of this is, that when water 
evaporates, it produces cold; the porous pot 
draws up the water, which in warm weather 
“gem J evaporates from the sides, and thus cools 
it, and as no warm air can now get at the butter, 
it becomes firm and cool in the hottest day. 





For the New England Farmer. 
HINTS ON KEEPING SHEEP. 


It has been stated in some of the agricultural 
apers of the day, that sheep are profitable to the 
armer, not only from the product of wool and 


If we were to give the united testimony of |mutton, but from the ep Ae oy their keep- 


those “who know whereof they do affirm,” it 
would be that the mode of life among farmers, 
has greatly improved within the last thirty years, 
in everything really essential to happiness ! 


ing has to improve and enrich his land for all 
agricultural purposes. 
Sheep are profitable to the farmer who has a 


broken or uneven farm, and his pastures have 


But when we come to that clause describing |been suffered to grow up to bushes, or where the 
the condition of the wife and mother on the farm, |80i! has become exhausted by excessive feeding, 4 
we blush for very shame, that one can be found|and will produce more of the grasses, excepting 


in our midst who cherishes such degrading views 


what the New England farmers term June grass 


of his fellow man—ay, of a large proportion of |or white top. Land that has been thus reduced 


New England men! We care not to meddle with 
this clause, but if we believed the one-half of it to 
be truth, we would entreat the “wives and daugh- 
ters” of New England farmers, (excepting “the 
happy exceptions,”) to follow fast in the foot- 


will keep sheep better than any other kind of 
stock; but to think of eradicating the husks, 
and thereby give the pasture a smooth appear- 
ance, and have white clover flourish in the place 
of June grass, is a supposition not generally ac- 


steps of Mrs. Lot, of old, in all save the “looking knowledged by the community, where experience 
back,” although even that were preferable to re-|has proved to be the better teacher in regard to 


maining behind, for so many “bent and clumsy,” 


what kind of stock will best improve our land. 


“pillars of salt,” standing thickly over this part of| _ For instance, where a pasture is in good con- 
our fair land, would prove warning beacons inj dition and produces clover, timothy and red-top, 


all coming time. Flee at once to “the large so- 


let it be stocked with sheep, and in most of our 


cial centres,” ye who believe ye are part and par-|hill towns in Cheshire county, or even in the 
cel of the “‘farm-stock,” look not behind ye, but State, in fifteen or twenty years, timothy or clo- 
“look,” in the fearful language of the writer re-|VeT will be nearly or quite eradicated, excepting 
ferred to, “look at your hands! look at your|Where the sheep may chance to lay, which is gen- 
face!” (if among your treasures you have dared| erally on the brow. In those localities white clo- 
to take a piece of looking glass,) “look at your — may flourish to some extent, but it will be re- 


bent and clumsy forms !” 


used by the animals; therefore, it will be of no 


Drop one tear of pity, as ye think of the igno- pane utility to the pasture unless a portable 


rant and lonely beings ye have left behind; at 


ence is substituted, and that would not pay in 


any rate, get to the “large, social centres,” where |80 rough a country. 
it is presumed ye will thenceforth “be regarded,”| It has been supposed by some that as many 
to use the words of the writer, as “sacred beings.” |cattle and horses can be kept with a certain por- 


Brentwood, N. H. 





TO KEEP BUTTER HARD AND COOOL. 


tion of sheep as without them, and without an 

injury to the farm for other purposes. One wri- 
ter states that a proportion of six sheep to a 
horse and cow on the same keeping; that would 


A writer in the Scientific American recom-|be allowing about one-fifth for rubbish for the 
mends to the ladies a very simple arrangement|sheep on which to feed ; consequently, the qual- 
for Keeping butter nice and cool in the hottest |ity of hay must be an inferior kind. 


weather. 


rocure a large new flower pot of suf-| Sheep kept on rubbish left by other animals, 


ficient size to cover the butter plate, and also a|may survive but cannot flourish in the winter 
saucer large enough for the flower pot to rest in|season, without extra feed. In grazing time, 
upside down; place a trivet or meat stand, (such|sheep don’t stop to crop the rubbish until they 
as is sent to the oven when a joint is baked,) in| have exhausted their curiosity in search of clover 
the saucer, and put on this trivet the plate of|or some of the best grasses, and in a pasture 
butter; now fill the saucer with water, and turn|that will keep six sheep, one horse and one cow, 
the flower pot over the butter, so that its edge|the sheep, I venture to say, will consume one- 
will be below the water. The hole in the flower-|half of the clover in an ee pasture. Con- 


pot must be fitted with a cork; the butter will 


uently, instead of eating the poorest, they 


8 

then be in what we may call an air-tight chamber. | will consume the very best of the feed. 

Let the whole of the outside of the flower-pot be| The farmer is more subject to loss on sheep 
then thoroughly drenched with water, and place|than on neat stock; very few wool-growers, who 
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keep from one to two hundred sheep, but will 
realize a loss annually of ten percent. Although 
constant care and attention to their wants are 
carefully looked after, yet disease overtakes 
numbers of the flock; while they are treated 
with the utmost vigilance as rare animals it 
would do very well; but this is practical only 
with a very limited stock. 

Let the principle be observed, for experience 
has shown that between sheep well and tolera- 
bly fed, there is a difference of one-third, in re- 
gard to the quantity of wool obtained. And then- 
again, it is only by such abundant food that the 
smallest amount of mortality, as well as the larg- 
est increase, and that development of their ani- 
mal organism which gives the sheep in all peri- 
ods of its age the highest capacities of breeding 
and fattening, can be secured. J. WHITNEY. 

East Sullivan, N. H. 





For the New England Farmer. 
LETTER FROM MAJOR FRENCH. 


Lancaster, Mass., Sept. 13, 1858. 

DEAR Brown :—My letter of Aug. 3d, dated 
at Danvers, closed with a promise that I would 
say something of Mr. R. 8. Fay’s beautifully ro- 
mantic farm at Lynn, when I next wrote. 

It was so long ago that I have almost forgot- 
ten what I intended to say. One thing attend- 
ing Mr. Fay’s farm worthy of note, is the im- 
mense number of forest trees he has planted 
upon it. Not only the elegant avenue of per- 
haps a quarter of a mile is bordered with them, 
but acres and acres of his land are overspread 
with them, and of the most choice kinds, too. 
Mr. Fay is working well for posterity, and if the 
blessings of the living are available to those who 
have gone hence, Mr. Fay will have his reward. 

I wish I could describe to you Mr. Fay’s farm, 
but I cannot. It is formed of hill and vale, and 
one side, at least, borders on a beautiful little 
lake. The hill part is very pleasantly impressed 
upon my mind by one of Mr. Fay’s witticisms. 
There happened to be on a hill in plain view 
from the lawn fronting Mr. Fay’s mansion, some 
of his men loading hay on toacart. The pros- 
pect, itself, was very picturesque, but the men, 
oxen, cart and hay, added so much to the beau- 
ty of the scene, that it was remarked upon, when 
Mr. Fay observed “that it was his delight to fur- 
nish his visitors with handsome views, and he 
always kept those men there with their cart and 
oxen, to commence loading hay when visitors 
came!!” I hardly knew which most to appre- 
ciate, the cleverness of the idea, or the cleverness 
of the wit. 

We had only an hour or two to spend with 
Mr. Fay, so he hurried us about his place, and 
showed us as much as would have occupied a 
week, properly to appreciate. A pair of most 
beautiful heifers and a bull (Ayrshire, I believe, 
but am not certain) were our special delight. He 
said he had been offered $500 for the heifers, by 
a gentleman in Washington City, and refused it. 

In farming utensils I think Mr. Fay cannot be 
beat on this side of the Atlantic, for many of his 
“gimcracks” were from England, and to a Yan- 
kee eye which had never looked upon the like, 
they were funny enough. An English plow, not 


quite a rod long, perhaps, but, like Banquo’s line 
of kings, amazing long, and resembling the 
man’s horse, that he said could stretch himself 
into a horse and a half, was among the curiosi- 
ties of the place; and an English drill machine, 
(I think it was,) at any rate it was a thing, that 
appeared to me about as intricate as a carpet 
loom, with all its “fixins,” and I should think it 
would require considerable drilling before a man 
would perfectly understand the use of it, was 
also on exhibition. They were curiosities indeed, 
to me at least, and I was glad to see them, but I 
really do not believe a common farmer would find 
them a profi able investment, and I somewhat 
doubt whether Mr. Fay does. 

From Gen. Sutton’s, where my last letter was 
written, I went to Boston, and had the pleasure 
of taking you by the hand for the first time since 
my present visit to New England. Since then, 
as you know, I have been almost constantly mov- 
ing. Your columns bear witness to my visit at 
the Isle of Shoals—but there is not much farm- 
ing done there! We did up considerable fun, 
however, and ate considerable fish. 

You may have a faint recollection of my visit, 
after my return from the Shoals, to a certain 
Ex-Lieut. Governor of Massachusetts, where a 
chowder party made one grand feature of the vis- 
it not soon to be forgotten ; and where, for the 
first time in thirty years (I won’t go too far back) 
I held a breaking-up-plow, and I turned a good 
furrow, too! But, my stars! what a difference 
between the iron plow I held last week, with its 
elegantly curved mould-board, its cutting knife, 
its graduating roller under the beam, and the 
team of one yoke of oxen and a horse that drew 
it, and my honored father’s old breaking-up 
plow, with its wooden mould-board, -roughly 
strapped with iron, its beam, that was a beam, 
almost heavy enough to work into a beam for a 
barn, with a sort of shoe shaped affair mortised 
into it, to keep the plow from going in too deep, 
and a man to ride on the beam to keep it in far 
enough, and then four or six full “six-feet” oxen 
that hauled it— 

“T tell yeou”’ 


That was the way ve ‘ put her through,” 


in those days, and that was plowing! Modern 
improvement is about as manifest in the improve- 
ments made in plows as in anything I know of. 

I flitted from Concord here the other day, and 
I propose to entertain you with a short account 
of my goings-about in this beautiful town, and 
what I have seen in my rambles. 

They call New Haven “The City of Elms.” I 
am not well enough posted as to the trees in 
New Haven to form an opinion as to the propri- 
ety of that appellation, but if there is a town in 
New England that deserves the name of “The 
town of Elms,” Lancaster, in this old Common- 
wealth, is that town. 

Turn your eyes which way you will, from al- 
most any locality here, and they are greeted with 
magnificent elms. The Saturday prior to my ar- 
rival here, the last limb of an old elm, which 
measured, it is said, 22 feet in circumference, 
fell, and two men have been constantly engaged 
in chopping upon it, for an entire week, and it is 
not half chopped into firewood yet! I measured 





an elm between the village and the Female In- 
dustrial School, a little off the main road, and, 
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five feet above -the ground, it measured 21 feet 
9 inches. At the ground it would measure near- 
ly, or quite, 30 feet. Another, directly on the 
road, measured between 17 and 18 feet. : 

I have visited the Industrial School for girls 
twice since I came here. Once on a week day, 
and yesterday (Sunday) afternoon, and was very 
much gratified. At my first visit we were shown 
through the buildings by the gentlemanly Super- 
intendent, Rev. B. K Puices, and found every 
thing in the very best order, and the inmates 
busily engaged in different ways; the most of 
them were knitting, others seemed to be special- 
ly charged with the daily work of the establish- 
ment. At the request of Mr. P. a number of the 
girls seated themselves on the lawn, and while 
plying their knitting needles, they sang to us, in 
perfect time and tune, a number of songs, in a 
manner that would not discredit professed musi- 
cians. They all appeared happy and contented, 
and were treated by Mr. Peirce more as if they 
were his children, than his scholars. Yesterday 
afternoon I attended the religious services at the 
Chapel, and I do not remember to have passed a 
Sunday afternoon when I was more pleased or 
interested in religious services. They were con- 
ducted with great propriety, and proper solemni- 
ty, by Mr. P. After the evening lesson of the 
Episcopalian church, and singing, the Sunday 
pee essons were recited, under the direction 
of two young misses, whom I took to be inmates 
of the school, selected, probably, by the matrons. 
Everything that was recited was well selected 
and perfectly committed. 

There were present three gentlemen, part of 
a committee of Legislature, to examine the be- 
nevolent institutions of the State, Messrs. HALE, 
of Boston, Brooks, of Concord, and MgrRISssEY, 
of Nantucket. They appeared to be very much 
gratified, and Mr. Hale, at Mr. Peirce’s request, 
made some very appropriate remarks. The ser- 
vices continued for two hours or more, and when 
I left, I believe if you could have seen my heart, 
you would have found printed upon it, “God bless 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts.” 


[We learn from one of the gentlemen present 
that our correspondent, Major FRENCH, being 
called upon by Mr. Pierce, made some brief and 
appropriate remarks. He likened old Massachu- 


setts to an embodiment of philanthropy, stretch- on 


ing forth the arms into every corner of the Com- 
monwealth, and gathering up the poor and needy 
and leading them in the paths of virtue to use- 
ful and happy lives. He spoke feelingly of life as 
a state of trial and progress in our mental and 
moral powers; happily quoted the stanza from 
Longfellow— 

“Life is real, life is earnest, 

And the grave is not our goal— 


Dust thou art—to dust returnest 
Was not spoken of the soul,” 


and closed, leaving his audience to feel that they 
belonged to the great brotherhood of man, and 
that they were still regarded with a deep inter- 
est. ] 


Let politicians say what they will of the old 
Bay State, in regard to her present government, 





policy, &ec. They cannot wipe from her statute 
ook the glorious pages whereon are recorded 
her noble charities! There she stands as much 
above the petty malice and the petty minds of 
those who attempt to revile her, as Bunker 
Hill Monument does above the mud pile of the 
scavenger of the gutters! 

elgg 7 I will pursue the subject when I re- 
turn to Washington, I have written enough now. 

Ever faithfully, B. B. FrREncH. 





SCIENCE ANSWERING SIMPLE QUES- 
TIONS. 


Why is rain water soft? Because it is not im- 
pregnated with earth and minerals. 

Why is it more easy to wash with soft water 
than with hard? Because soft water unites freely 
with soap, and dissolves it instead of decompos- 
ing it, as hard water does. 

Why do wood ashes make hard water soft? 
Ist. Because the carbonic acid of wood ashes 
combines with the sulphate of lime in the hard 
water, and converts it into chalk. 2d. Wood 
ashes converts some of the soluble salts of water 
into insoluble, and throws them down as a sedi- 
ment, by which the water remains more pure. 

Why has rain water such an unpleasant smell 
when it is collected in a rain water tub or tank ? 
Because it is impregnated with decomposed or- 
ganic matters, washed from roots, trees or the 
casks in which it is collected. 

Why does water melt salt? Because very mi- 
nute particles of water insinuate themselves into 
the pores of the salt, by capillary attraction, and 
force the crystals apart from each other. 

How does blowing hot foods make them cool? 
It causes the air which has been heated by the 
food to change rapidly, and give place to fresh 
cool air. 

Why do ladies fan themselves in hot weather ? 
The fresh particles of air may be brought in con- 
tact with their face, by the action of the fan; and 
as every fresh particle of air absorbs some heat 
pi the skin, this constant change makes them 
cool. 

Does a fan cool the air? No, it makes the 
air hotter by imparting to it the heat of our face, 
but cools our face by transferring its heat to the 


r. 

Why is there always.a draft through keyholes 
and window crevices? Because the external air, 
being colder than the air of the room we occupy 
rushes through the window crevices to supply 
the deficiency caused by the escape of warm air 
up the chimney, &c. 

If you open the lower sash of a window, there 
is more draft than if you open the upper sash. 
Explain the reason of this. If the lower sash 
be open, cold external air will rush freely into 
the room and cause a great draft inward; but if 
the upper sash be open, the heated air of the 
room will rush out, and of course there will be 
less draft inward. 

By which means is a room better ventilated ? 
By opening the upper sash, because the hot, viti- 
ated air, which always ascends towards the ceil- 
ing, can escape more easily. 

hy does the wind dry damp linen? Because 
dry wind, like a dry sponge, imbibes the parti- 
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cles of vapor from the surface of the linen as 
fast as they are found. 

Which is the hottest place in a church or chap- 
el? The gallery. 

Why is the gallery of all public places hotter 
than the lower parts of the building? Because 
the heated air of the building ascends, and all 
the cold air which can enter through the doors 
and windows, keeps to the floor till it has be- 
come heated.—Dr. Brewer’s Guide to Science. 





For the New England Farmer. 
LETTER FROM JUDGE FRENCH. 
Exeter, N. H., Sept. 20, 1858. 


My Dear Brown:—To-morrow commences 


my labor in other fields than those of agriculture. 


Before taking leave of my farm, it may perhaps 


be pleasant to talk with you and our readers a 


few minutes of what has been going on the past 


season, here at The Pines, in the way of farming. 


“Do you think you make anything by your 


farming?” is a question which I am frequently 
called on to answer, and I will answer it here, 
thus: In the farming which I undertake for 
profit, I get my money again with a good profit, 
but in the various experiments which I try, as 


matter of curiosity and education, I fare much 
Sometimes I succeed and 
sometimes fail, but I gain usually what I seek, 
that is, knowledge that may be useful to myself 


like other people. 


and others. 


pasture, the rest tillage and mowing. He plants, 
say six acres, oftener not more than four, and 
performs all the labor, with the help of one hired 
man. What has he then right to expect as a fair 
business profit? First, the interest on his capi- 
tal, which is $240; next, enough to pay his “help ;” 
thirdly, for compensation for his own labor, at 
proper rates for such labor, which is next thing 
to mere manual labor. What does he get? He 
gets his rent, his fuel; milk, butter, potatoes and 
garden vegetables, a great part of his breadstuff, 
the use of a horse for family purposes, and money 
enough to pay taxes, repair buildings and tools, 
\clothe his family, giving his children all their 
time for education, which in other countries would 
be spent in hard work and ignorance—pay his 
“help” and doctor’s bills, and spend some time 
and money in electioneering and other innocent 
recreations. Now suppose he has not a dollar 
more at the end of the year than he began it 
with, has not he done a fair business? His own 
labor besides board cannot be reckoned more 
than $200—and that with the interest on his cap- 
ital makes $440—and he somehow makes the 
farm yield him a living that would cost and does 
cost a man occupying a hired house, much more 
than that. 

The truth is, that farming, even in hard New 
England, does pay better than any other busi- 
ness, that is conducted on so small a capital, with 
so little of what may be termed skilled labor. 





Thold it to be as rational for a gentleman to 
expend a hundred dollars in reclaiming an acre 
of swamp and making a handsome acre of it, 
even if he derives no dollars from it, as to ex- 
pend five hundred for a fancy span of horses or 
for dinners and champagne. My farming is my 
amusement. One of my neighbors, a gentleman 
of wealth, adopts the principle that he will do 
nothing on his farm that will not pay a profit, 
nothing that would not be advisable for a farmer 
who gets his living by hard work. I hold to no 
such doctrine. My failures may be as valuable 
as my successes, if properly improved. One 
great advantage from an experimental farm, is, 
that we may learn from actual trial what things 
ought not to be done. Nobody should expect a 
profit from such establishments. 

Complaint is often made of your State Farm 
at Westboro’, that it is expensive, and the So- 
lons of New Hampshire are beginning to com- 
plain that the Reform School Farm, at Manches- 
ter, does not pay its way—a farm entirely run 
down, almost every acre of which needs thor- 
ough draining, and without a tenth part of the 
live stock necessary to carry it on. The expec- 
tations of people of profits from land are most 
unreasonable. A man has a hundred-acre farm 
worth, say $4000. Three-quarters are wood and 


At public model farms and the like, it is prop- 
er to test new theories, to keep for inspection 
specimens of different breeds of live stock, a va- 
riety of improved implements, to try new seeds 
and modes of culture. Thus one published fail- 
ure may save athousand repetitions of an exper- 
iment all over the land. 

Let us then be reasonable in our expectations 
of private and public operations in agriculture. 

To answer directly the question as to the re- 
sult of my own farming, I have no doubt that I 
live on my farm, for less money, than I could 
live in the same comfort and general style in a 
hired house. My farming not only pays interest 
and expenses, but enables me to do something, 
without a loss, to benefit those who have not 
means or leisure to indulge in the fascinating 
pursuits of experimental agriculture. 

My corn, potatoes; mangold wurtzel and tur- 
nips are this year all on land underdrained with 
tiles, at fifty feet distances, and an average depth 
of four feet, on land on which three years ago no 
one of the crops could have grown at all, except, 
perhaps a half-drowned crop of potatoes. The av- 
erage ra‘n-fall hereabouts is thirty-six inches. 
The fall in 1857 was about fifty inches, and thus 
far this year has exceeded 1857. It is one of the 
wettest seasons ever known. 
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- POTATOES. 

My potato ground was plowed April 12th, and 
was dry enough. I drove a span of horses my- 
self, and we plowed 1} acres in a day with the 
largest sized double plow. I was in Court till 
May 3d, and on the 4th we planted the potatoes. 
About five cords to the acre of compost was 
plowed in, with one horse, after harrowing the 
first furrows ; then the land was opened in drills, 
with a small plow and the seed dropped, and cov- 
ered with the plow. The crop was cultivated 
mostly with a horse—hoed once, and weeded af- 
ter the crop was nearly grown. 

I cut most of the potatoes, a fair sized Jack- 
son white, into four pieces, and placed them fif- 
teen inches apart in the drills, and the drills three 
feet apart. The rows are twenty rods long. For 
experiment, I cut the seed very small in one row, 
one eye in a piece, and placed them ten inches 
apart. In other rows I planted whole potatoes. 
On part of the piece I planted the Riley potato, 
cut and whole in the same way. The whole acre 
blighted somewhat about Aug. 15, until which 
the piece looked remarkably uniform and well. 
On the 7th of September, we dug the experimen- 
tal rows, and a part of the others, and measured 
the product. There was no difference in size or 
quality or disease, between those whole and cut, 
or between those in quarters and smaller pieces. 
In seventeen bushels, there was not a half bush- 
el of diseased potatoes, and they have not rotted 
in the-cellar. The yield is about one hundred 
and fifty bushels to the acre, which is as large a 
crop as I dare to raise in these times. It is less 
work to plant potatoes in this way, but far more 
to dig them, and I do not think the crop is in- 
creased. My potatoes, as far as I can judge, are 
more free from disease than the average. I 
should expect this result on thorough drained 
land, which has never been too wet or too dry, 
a day during the season. I shall leave the rest 
of the crop in the ground till October, and then 
try plowing them out. 

MANGOLD WURTZELS. 

My mangolds were sown in drills on drained 
land—plowed twice with a double plow—then, 
after harrowing and rolling, opened in drills with 
a horse-plow, by a furrow each way, about thirty 
inches apart. Two cords, by measure, of fresh 
barn manure was put into the drills on 1} acre, 
and covered by two more furrows, rolled, and the 
seed dibbled in, one foot apart, on the 27th of 
May. No other manure was applied, except two 
bushels of salt sowed after planting. The crop 
is as fine as I ever saw. Some of the largest 
roots measure each eighteen to twenty inches in 
vircumference. I cannot estimate the quantity to 
the acre, but there is enough! I shall have more 
so say about mangolds another time. 





My corn is much above an average crop, and 
my Swedes sowed June 28th, are looking finely, 
and promise a good crop. Perhaps they would 
have done better sowed earlier, this moist sea- 
son, though they will grow a month yet. They 
are on land newly broken up, and newly drained, 
and my corn land was drained last fall. We do 
not expect the full benefit of drainage so soon af- 
ter the cold water is taken from the heavy sour 
soil, but my results, thus far, equal the highest 
expectations I have ever formed of the advanta- 
ges of tile-draining. 

My letter has spread wider than was intended, 
and I reserve for a future day what more I de- 
sire to say. Your friend, H. F. FRENCH. , 





For the New England Farmer. 
BEE-HIVES--PATENTS---CORRECTION. 


Mr. Epiror :—As a place has been found in 
your journal for the publication of an article, 
over the signature of “Norfolk,” headed the 
“Bee-Hive,” and dated at “King Oak Hill, April, 
1858,” which does great injustice to Mr. Lang- 
stroth, I doubt not that you will, as a matter of 
simple justice, admit the following to your pages. 

“Norfolk” gives a statement, but not the name 
of its author; he must, therefore, be held respon- 
sible for this sentence: “‘if, as is stated, Mr. Lang- 
stroth has borrowed the only good thing there is 
about his hive from the Union, and gets cut off 
from its use in making his hive by the patent— 
his hive is good for nothing.” 

Common prudence would cause most men to 
hesitate before they brought such borrowing as 
is implied abcve to the cage of such a man. as 
Mr. Langstroth, and men of even very large self- 
esteem would pause before they pronounced that 
the hive recommended by the most scientific 
apiarian on this side of the Atlantic had but one 
good thing in it; but perhaps “Norfolk” is “the 
man for the occasion,” and is prepared to sub- 
stantiate his charge and prove his assertion. 

An intimate acquaintance with both the Lang- 
stroth and the Union hives, and the histories of 
their invention, does not permit me to doubt for 
an instant what that “only good thing” is which 
Mr. Langstroth is accused of borrowing. I have 
heard, from sources which can be given if required, 
that Clarke and his agents claim directly or in- 
directly, that Clarke is the inventor and present 
or future patentee of the triangular comb guide, 
which is now used in both of the hives men- 
tioned ; but “Norfolk’s” article is the first appear- 
ance, to my knofledge, of such claims in print, 
and I have not thought loose verbal statements 
worthy of notice. 

Now the fact plainly appears, from proceedings 
had before the Patent Office in the interfering 
claims of Langstroth, Clarke and May, that neither 
of the three contestants was the first inventor of 
the triangular comb guide, although each of them 
might have been an original inventor of it; the 
invention —— to have been first made in Eu- 
rope, and is described in an English edition of 
Huber, published in 1841, to which the Patent 
Office referred, and dissolved the interference 
July 1st, 1857, since which time the comb guide 
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has been public property, and free for all to use 
in any kind of hive. 

Prior to the time of writing this article, Sept. 
2d, 1858, but one patent has been issued to Geo. 
H. Clarke, dated Jan. 8th, 1856, and that the pub- 
lic may be correctly informed of the extent of 
his rigats, I will quote his disclaimer and claim. 
“Disclaiming the other devices, described indi- 
vidually or combined, what I claim is, the con- 
struction and arrangement of the hollow bars, D, 
in the manner and for the purpose set forth.” 

The bars, D, are hollow wooden cylinders, with 
an opening or slit for the entrance of the bees 
from beneath to within the bar, which extends 
the whole length of the bar; besides serving for 
passages for the bees from one comb to another, 
they also serve the usual purpose of cross sticks 
in box hives, viz., the support of the combs. There 
is nothing else patented about Clarke’s hive. 
Take out the hollow slotted bars, D, and substi- 
tute solid wooden cylinders, or even hollow cylin- 
ders, if you please, provided they have no apper- 
tures in them by means of which the bees can pass 
from comb to comb through or inside of the bar, 
and the patented matter departs from Clarke’s 
hive. 

Should Mr. Clarke or his agents be rash 
enough to leave out from the Union hives the 
hollow bars, which support the comb and afford 
a passage to the bees, and should then mark and 
sell them as patented, even though the triangular 
comb guides and all other parts were left just as 
before, they would be liable under the 5th Sect. 
of the act of Oct. 29th, 1842. 

It is not my purpose in this article to analyze 
the Union hive, or to exhibit wherein it is infe- 
rior to the Langstroth hive, or to point out its 
remarkably close resemblance to Mr. Quinby’s 
hive, and wherein it is inferior to that. The 
Union hive has received the encomiums of “Nor- 
folk,” and he ought to be qualified to express 
an opinion on hives who without any hesitancy 
states, that “the only good thing” about the 
Langstroth hive is borrowed from Clarke’s Union 
hive. Comment on such a statement will be 
surperfluous to those who are familiar with the 
Langstroth system, and to those who are not, I 
would say that there is a rich treat and a fund of 
information in store for them, and to be had 
from the perusal of the Rev. L. L. Langstroth’s 
Treatise on the Hive and the Honey-Bee. 

Really, that veteran bee-keeper, Mr. M. Quin- 
by, who has used and tested the Langstroth hive 
for three seasons, and who now has about two 
hundred of them in use, and the host of bee- 
keepers of lesser magnitude, who use and more 
than approve the same hive and system of bee- 
culture, must use the Union hive If they would 
keep with “Norfolk’s” movement, but whether 
that is an advance or retrograde movement I leave 
them to pronounce. J. B.C. 

Wyoming, Mass. 





VALUE OF CLoveR Hay.—H. Capron, Illinois, 
who has been largely concerned in the dairy busi- 
ness, (having sold six thousand dollars worth of 
milk in a single year,) inform the Country Gen- 
tleman that he made accurate experiments to test 
the comparative value of timothy and clover hay. 
These experiments, extending through a period 





of two years, were accompanied with an accurate 
weighing and measuring, and the food was 
changed, timothy to clover, and vice versa, once 
a month, and the results were that the clover hay 
yielded ten per cent. more than the timothy. It 
will be observed that this was not a single exper- 
iment, but a series of experiments extending for 
along period. It is proper to state that the 
clover was well cured. 





AGRICULTURAL FESTIVALS. 


The autumnal “Musters” of the Farmer began 
in the early part of September, and have been 
holden in one place or another nearly every work- 
ing day in the week since; they will not be con- 
cluded until late into October. The interest in 
them does not in the least flag among the farmers 
themselves, while the institution is gradually 
drawing around it men of all the professions and 
avocations among our people, and if it is not al- 
ready established in our customs as firmly as 
“Thanksgiving Day” itself, will soon become so, 
if no baleful influences are suffered to tarnish the 
good reputation which it has certainly gained. 

Those who have attended these autumnal 
gatherings for a series of years, and who have 
been careful observers of them, must have no- 
ticed in the communities where they prevail, and 
among the people who sustain them, a marked 
degree of improvement in the practices of hus- 
bandry; and they are improvements which are 
substantial, pervading all parts of the farm, and 
especially the homestead and its immediate sur- 
roundings. All over New England, the buildings, 
as a general thing, and tke door-yards, present a 
very different aspect from their appearance thirty 
years ago. The houses more recently erected 
are of less pretension, covering less ground, but 
constructed with more.conveniences and in an 
altogether better architectural taste, so that many 
comforts are obtained, while greater economy 
may also be secured. While the houses are 
generally smaller, the barns and granaries have 
increased to double their former size, and are 
better filled now than they were at the period to 
which we have referred. That sure criterion of 
farming, the number of cattle kept, or the quantity 
of manure used, is also another indication of sub- 
stantial progress; so in the number of acres of 
tillage land, there being much less in quantity, 
while the quality of that improved yields a larger 
product than the whole did, leaving a large 
breadth to go first to pasture and then to re-sup- 
ply the fuel and timber that had become exhaust- 
ed. So inthe kinds of products harvested, es- 
pecially in the substitution of rich and nutritious 
grasses and succulent roots for winter fodder, 
instead of the coarse and innutritious meadow 
grasses which were once relied upon as an im- 
portant part of the hay crop. So in reclaiming, 
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subsoiling, draining, and an improved, and at the 
same time more economical, mode of feeding 
stock. 

It cannot be denied, with any show of reason, 

that these improvements have been greatly as- 
sisted by the introduction of our autumnal exhi- 
bitions, discussions, and associations. While 
they have excited and encouraged, they have 
afforded the means of comparison, so that there 
has been a constant endeavor to imitate, or per- 
haps to transcend the best results of the most 
successful. 
_ We did not, however, sit down to write an 
essay upon the advantages to be derived from 
these festivals, and will proceed to give some ac- 
count of those which have just transpired. They 
have been numerous, and our account must neces- 
sarily be brief of each. 

The first that occurred, at Lowell, we gave an 
account of last week. The next in order was 
that of 

THE MIDDLESEX SOUTH SOCIETY. 

The exhibition was held at Framingham, and 
was a successful one in all respects. The Presi- 
dent of the society is James W. CiarkK, Esq. 
Address by Ex-Gov. WASHBURN, upon the “Du- 
ties of the Farmer,” which he very happily set 
forth and illustrated. He said that in no part of 
the universe did the farmer stand in a more favored 
position than in Massachusetts. We hada fickle 
climate and a hardy soil, yet there was health in 
our rough winds, and a market awaits the pro- 
ducts of the farm. In concluding, he said that 
the character, importance and history of our 
people depended upon their successful applica- 
tion of free labor upon sea and land. 

Brief addresses were made at the dinner table 
by Messrs, TRAIN, WASHBURN, Brastow, WIL- 
SON, MarRVIN, of Florida, Knapp, T. STARR 
Kine, WHITE, of Lowell, and SANGER, of Dover. 
The next, on the 22d and 23d, was 


THE BRISTOL COUNTY SOCIETY. 


The attendance was large, and the objects of 
the exhibition realized. Dr. NATHAN DURFEE 


is its presiding officer. There was no regular! 


Address, but at the dinner table remarks were 
made by Messrs.:T. D. ExLiot, CHARLES G. 
Davis, E. H. BRIGHAM, and others. The stock 
exhibited comprised about 150 head, mostly 
grade cattle, and a few South Down and Native 
Sheep. The exhibition was attended with the 
usual plowing, drawing, &c. 
THE WORCESTER NORTH SOCIETY 


held its Show at Fitchburg, on the 24th. The 
morning was drizzly and cool, but the plowing 
and drawing, and all things else went on with 
spirit and regularity. There were 304 head of 
cattle present, and among them many of excel- 


lent quality. There was also a fair show of 
horses, sheep, swine and poultry, and a fine pair 
of mules, who plowed and hauled a drag load of 
stones with decided ability. Dr. JABEZ FISHER, 
of Fitchburg, is the President. No regular ad- 
dress. At the dinner-table remarks were made 
by Messrs. Brown, FLINT, Brooks, BAILEY and 
TILDEN. 
THE LEOMINSTER FARMERS’ AND MECHANICS’ 
ASSOCIATION 
held its Seventh Annual Show at Leominster 
on the 22d, and as usual, they made a fine dis- 
play; had a good display of stock, and over 700 
dishes of apples among the fruit. Address by 
Rev. Rurus P. Stressins, of Woburn, and a 
practical and interesting one too. The Leomin- 
ster people are very energetic, and get up a show 
of more merit than those of some of the county 
societies. 
The Horticultural Exhibition of the 


ESSEX INSTITUTE 
took place at Salem on Wednesday, 22d, and is 
said to be the best ever given by the Institute. 
They excel in fruits and flowers. 


THE NEWTON HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
J. F. C. Hype, President, had an exhibition on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, Sept. 21st and 22d, 
and made an excellent display of vegetables, 
fruits and flowers, and works of art. Upwards 
of 60 became members. It closed with a banquet 
in the evening. 
THE GROTON FARMERS’ CLUB 

held their exhibition on the 24th; the weather 
was propitious, the attendance large, and most 
of the departments of the farm were well repre- 
sented. Address by Rev. Mr. BABBIDGE, of Pep- 
perell. 

Our friends in New Hampshire have also been 
“mustering.” 

THE ROCKINGHAM COUNTY FAIR 

held its Sixth Annual Exhibition at Exeter, on 
| Wednesday. ‘The display of stock was large; 


‘that of fruits, grains, corn, &c., not equal to for- 





|mer years, according to the reporters. Address, 
\by Prof. J. G. Hoyt, and as was expected, a 
\capital one—he does nothing in a mediocre way. 
The town teams were very fine, and so were the 
girls that rode in the tastefully trimmed wagons 
that were drawn by the town teams. We are 
sorry to see that “escort duty was performed by 
the Exeter Guards, numbering forty-one guns.” 
Our mission is a peaceful one, we have no need 
of guns—the town teams, and the healthy girls 
in the wagons decorated with their own hands, 
was an escort a thousand times more appropriate 
and beautiful than as many guns as were lost at 
the siege of Sevastopol. Let the military reap 
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its glory on its own field, and firemen on theirs. For the New England Farmer. 
It would be no more ridiculous for us to escort LETTER FROM THE SANDWICH 


the military to a sham fight with hoes, scythes, 
pitchforks, mowing machines and potato-dig- 
gers, than for them to escort Pomona and Ceres 
to their festival halls with cocked hats and guns! 
We can only keep these exhibitions pure and 
useful by rejecting all meretricious display, and 
by confining them to the specific objects for 
which they were established. 

THE CONNECTICUT RIVER VALLY FAIR 


was held at Charlestown, on the 21st, 22d and 
23d, and, we understand, was a decided success. 
HENRY HvuBBARD, Esq., President. Hon. CALEB 
CusHING was expected to deliver the Address, 
but was prevented in consequence of sickness. 
We have a spirited account of this Exhibition by 
a lady who was present, which we shall give next 
week. 
THE MAINE STATE FAIR 

commenced on the 21st, and was continued three 
days, at Augusta; the papers give glowing ac- 
counts of its inception and progress. Hon. 
JEFFERSON Davis, of Mississippi, gave the Ad- 
dress, which is also spoken of in high terms; 
the portions of it which we have seen we like. 
Some practices were introduced into the exhi- 
bition which will prove the entering wedges of 
its destruction if they are continued. We de- 
precate that course of management which seems 
to imply a doubt of success, unless other matters 
are introduced which are entirely foreign to the 
objects of the association. If we need riding 
schools, or any other useful accomplishment, let 
us have them in their own proper time and 
places, and let them stand or fall on their own 
merits, and not divert the attention of gathered 
multitudes from the legitimate object of an ex- 
hibition. It is a distrust of the power of those 
associations which may have a disastrous result, 
—it has already proved so in several instances. 





BUTTER MAKING. 


“Can we make more Butter by churning all the Milk than the 
Cream only ?’? 

Most assuredly we can. Almost every one who 
has had experience in butter-making in hot 
weather knows that before the cream all rises the 
milk will be loppered, and sometimes it is found 
mouldy. How, in this case, are we to get all the 
butter that is in the milk, unless we churn milk, 
cream andall? One of my neighbors churns his 
milk and cream all together, and after the but- 
termilk has stood awhile he churns it over again, 

-and finds enough butter in the buttermilk to sup- 
ply his family with what they want to eat. sf 
you could compel the cream to rise all up before 
the milk is loppered, you could then get nearly 
all the cream PP the milk, so as to have the whole 
of the butter by churning the cream only.—A. 
L. Smiru, in Genesee Farmer. 





ISLANDS. 


Honolulu, July 12, 1858. 

JoEL NovursE, Esa. :—Dear Sir,—I find in the 
May number of your very valuable journal, some 
quotations from letters to my brother, which were 
not designed for publication, and were not written 
in a manner to give a correct idea of gardening 
or farming in this tropical land ; a little explana- 
tion, then, may not be unacceptable. 

First, in regard to the Chinese sugar cane 
seed; it came to hand in as fine condition as 
could be wished, and was very perfect seed. I 
planted all the ground I had to spare, about one- 
twentieth of an acre, on the 21st of May, 1857. 
It grew finely, and reached a height of 11 feet, 
on an average, and produced a heavy crop of 
seed. Before the seed was fully grown, I cut a 
part of the crop for my cow and horse, and 
weighed it for experiment; the yield was at the 
rate of 114 tons to the acre, of green fodder ; the 
second crop was larger, and the third crop was 
double the first. I cut six —_ of fodder dur- 
ing the year, from the same planting, and seven 
crops ona part of the ground. I supposed I 
should have to dig it up on account of the ex- 
haustion of the soil, but having manured the 
ground between the rows (it is planted in drills 
3 feet apart), it still produces a good crop. Iam 
now cutting the eighth crop, 15 months from 

lanting. I have planted more since, as I think 
it the very best crop for green fodder that I ever 
saw. 

In regard to the sugar cane of the Islands, it 
must not be supposed that “three tons of sugar 
to the acre” is an average crop, although that 
has been produced on some very rich spots. One 
and a half tons is a good average here, and two 
tons to the acre for a field is considered a re- 
markably fine crop. 1 wish I could send you a 
little of our A. 1, Island sugar ; it is the finest I 
ever saw. It is of the lightest straw color, and 
every minute ne is a beautiful crystal. This 
sugar, when shipped to San Francisco this sea- 
son, netted the owners 10} cents -per pound. 
Several new plantations have been commenced 
this year. A careful calculation made by two of 
our practical planters, based upon the experience 
of several years past, gives a net profit of about 
33 per cent. on a capital of $40,000 to $50,000 in- 
vested in a well managed sugar plantation on 
these Islands. There are many good locations 
for plantations, but capital is wanting to develope 
the wealth of the soil. 

My sweet potatoes, alluded to in your extracts, 
gave me over 40 barrels for a second crop, dur- 
ing the year, making 100 barrels, or 300 Seite 
to an acre for one year—about one-third of the 
vines remain for a third crop from the same plant- 
ing, and are doing well. I have three varieties 
of the sweet potato, in separate patches, on anew 
piece of ground, which attract much attention on 
account of their luxuriant growth, and from ex- 
amination of some hills, I anticipate a splendid 
crop. 

I have two kinds of millet, now ripe, yielding 
very heavy crops—the Chinese and the Egyptian, 
so called here—the former a round, white seed, 


. jand the latter the shape of maize, and deep yel- 
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low color. Both are excellent feed for fowls. 
I can raise almost every kind of garden vegeta- 
ble upon my ground: the greatest difficulty isin 
obtaining good seed. That which you sent me a 
year ago was the best I ever had, scarcely a sin- 
gle seed failed to germinate. Most of the seeds 
which we get from California are of the poorest 

uality, and almost as costly as the gold dug from 
t = — and ange pe : 

inally, I must tell you that ening an 

farming taser at the Islands, are in rather a 
primitive state; it is but recently that much at- 
tention has been turned in that direction. The 
soils of different localities, with perhaps one or 
two exceptions, have never been analyzed, and it 
is hardly possible to guess what elements are 
wanting for our pay em and fruits. I have 
30 or 40 fruit trees from California, mostly peach- 
es, which grow well, but do not bear, the young 
fruit dropping soon after the blossom, while the 
peach from the seed bears well. What is the 
reason? The mango is a favorite fruit here, and 
it grows luxuriafttly in rich, warm localities. 
Most tropical fruits, I doubt not, would do well 
here, and very many of the fruits and berries of 
the temperate zone, did we know. how to culti- 
vate them; as we have every variety of climate, 
from the torrid level of the sea to the region of 
frost and snow, upon our magnificent mountains. 
But let me not be further tedious to you. I wish 


‘Thad time to write something worthy of a place 


in your excellent paper. which many of us read 


. with great interest. 


Very truly, J. FULLER. 





For the New England Farmer. 


“IS CHARCOAL LIABLE TO SPONTANE- 
OUS COMBUSTION ?” 


Mr. Epiror :—I quote the caption of a para- 
graph in your paper of 18th inst., and in com- 
pliance with your general invitation for some one 
to investigate the matter, I give you the results 
of some experiments which I made many years 
ago, and communicated to the American Acade- 
my of Arts and Sciences, and to several other 
scientific associations. 

The theory your article alludes to is d gooey 
incorrect, as to moisture setting charcoal on fire. 
That hypothesis is probably founded upon the 
idea, that charcoal made at a a temperature is 
liable to have particles of reduced potassium 
mingled with it, the potassium coming from the 
reduction of the potash of the wood. 

Now it is a fact, that charcoal made at low 
temperatures is most liable to spontaneous com- 
bustion, or rather ignition at low temperatures. 
The féd-brown charcoal, made from 300 to 600° 
Fahrenheit, is of this kind, and no reduction of 
er ge could take place at such temperatures. 

ndeed, it remains to be proved that metallic 
potassium exists in any charcoal. 

The true theory of ignition of moist charcoal 
in drying is this. The cells of the coal are filled 
with water. Heat expels the water as vapor, and 
the air rushes in and oxygen is rapidly condensed, 
producing great heat, just as takes place in pla- 
tinum sponge over the hydrogen jet. Even char- 
coal, that has not been wet, but has just been made 
and extinguished, is liable to re-ignite, since the 





extrication of the natural moisture of the wood, 
and the discharge of light carburetted hydrogen, 
leaves the cells empty, and air rushes in to supply 
the vacuum, and condensing gives out much heat. 
“A fragment of recently burned charcoal, of con- 
venient size to be introduced under a small air- 
jar, over the mercurial cistern, will soon take up 
many times its own volume of air, as will appear 
by the rise of the mercury in the air-jar. In this 
case it absorbs more oxygen than nitrogen, the 
residual air having only eight per cent. of oxy- 
gen in it.” (“Silliman’s Principles of Chemistry, 
page 219. Phil. Ed., 1852.”) The same author 
observes that recently prepared boxwood charcoal 
absorts 94 times its own bulk of oxygen gas, 
and 14 times its bulk of nitrogen. 

I have found that the light porous varieties of 
charcoal, which has been saturated with moisture, 
were very liable to take fire when dried, even at a 
temperature somewhat below that of boiling wa- 
ter, 212° Fahrenheit. The greater combustibility 
of these light spongy charcoals, is partly owing to 
their being poor conductors of heat, so that it is 
not readily dissipated by conduction, and hence 
the heat 7 accumulates, as the oxygen con- 
denses in the pores or cells. 

Many years ago I made my first experiments 
on this subject, and have since frequently repeat- 
ed them, or made observations confirming those 
I had before performed. 

The first experiment was this: I took a piece 
of wet, porous charcoal from my laboratory cel- 
lar, and attempted to dry it on the top of a stove- 
drum, on which had stood and was still there, 
and at the temperature of the stove, a jar of 
water. The charcoal was laid close to the water- 
jar, and received no more heat than that. Soon 
as the charcoal became dry, it took fire, and yet 
the water was not boiling hot and had not boiled. 
The charcoal was so thoroughly on fire that it 
could not be extinguished by placing it on acold 
marble table, but continued to burn until it was 
reduced to ashes. In this case, the oxygen of 
the air had penetrated into all the cells of the 
charcoal, and it was on fire all through. 

The next experiment I made was in Bangor, 
Me., when giving some lectures on chemistry 
and geology. 

I had occasion to render some gunpowder and 
pulverized charcoal very dry, and for this pur- 

ose spread the gunpowder on the top of a stove- 
m, and placed a package of charcoal, done up 
tightly in a sheet of letter paper on the same 
stove, on top of the gunpowder. When I thought 
it dry enough, I took the paper package of char- 
coal from the stove, and A mer it on a table; on 
opening the paper, a few minutes afterwards, I 
found all the charcoal had taken fire. The gun- 
powder still remained safely on the stove, and 
the = of water on it was not boiling hot. 

The first cited experiment I have thrice re- 
peated with success, employing common pine 
charcoal, taken from cellar. 

Hence you see that the precautions taken by 
your manufacturing friend are well grounded 
and wise. It would be well if builders, ee on a 
ters and masons were more fully convinced of the 
readiness of wood and charcoal produced fat low 
temperatures to take fire, for then they would be 
more careful in the arrangement of the wood- 
work near chimneys and stove-pipes, and would 
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take more precautions against the high tempera- 
ture of air from small air-chambers to house- 
warming furnaces. Hot air will char wood, and 
will set cotton and linen cloth on fire, as readily 
almost as flame itself, if the temperature is al- 
lowed to run as high as it frequently does, in air 
from a small hot-air chamber. A large volume 
of moderately heated air is far safer and whole- 
somer than almost red-hot air from a furnace. 
Woodwork, near chimneys of old houses, is often 
found to be charred, and I have frequently seen 
it in the state of very combustible charcoal, on 
taking off old hearths. It seemed wonderful that 
the houses had not been burned. It is a mistake 
to suppose that a red heat is necessary to set 
wood on fire. Instances are known of shavings 

acked around a steam escape-pipe, being set on 
fire by the heat of steam under ordinary atmo- 
spheric pressure, viz., 212° Fahrenheit. 

A drying-room in a chemical establishment 
was set on fire by air at 240° and in drying pig- 
ments. 

A flouring mill was set on fire by the heat ofa 
—_- kiln, at a temperature below 300° 
Fahrenheit, and lastly strips of painted carpet, 
= in a barrel and placed in a garret, took 

re at the ordinary temperature produced by the 
sun’s rays, and ee chips placed in a bar- 
rel, in a yard to a drug store, took fire spontane- 
ously. CHARLES T. JACKSON. 

Boston, Sept. 8, 1858. 





PASTURING IN THE HIGHWAYS. 


The grass which grows in the road on which a 
man’s land lies, is as much his as the fruit or 
shade trees standing there. All the public owns 
in the highway is the right of passing over it; 
and even the town authorities can take no more 
of the earth from it, or anything else, than is 
neces for making the passages safe and con- 
venient for travellers. Horses and cattle, there- 
fore, that run at large and feed by the roadsides, 
are, in fact, just as much taking what belongs to 
the person over whose land the road runs, as a 
man is stealing his property who should cut 
down and cart off the apple trees or shade trees 
that stand in front of his house. But this is a 
small item in the objections that lie against pas- 
turing in the highways. It obliges every man to 
be at the expense of maintaining a high, strong 
fence, which he ought not to be required to keep 
for the sake of making a “long pasture” for his 
neighbors. In France there are no fences on the 
roads. All the fences there on any farms, are 
those around the pasture grounds. So in some 
other European nations. Indeed, we know some 
of our own towns in Maine, where the citizens 
have voted not to allow cattle to run at large; 
and the law is so well observed, that whole farms 
go unfenced by the roadsides. This is a great 
saving, and one to which every farmer ought to 
be lawfully entitled. The law ought to be as good 
a protector of a man’s rights as cedar posts or 
stone walls. Or if allowed to get their living for 
their horses, cattle, sheep and swine out of the 
highways, they are bound to keep a shepherd 
with them all the time, for really, in law, no man 
is obliged to keep a rod of fence between his 
cornfield and the road. 

If one man may pasture his cows in the road, 





all have an al right to do the same; and 
when droves of cattle are all the season roaming 
about the streets and public ways, they are not 
only oftentimes a nuisance in the way of enter- 
ing open gates, and breaking down fences, but 
are sometimes dangerous to persons by their ill 
tempers and vicious habits. A man cannot al- 
ways have watch of his gate or bars to see that 


they are every moment closed against the — r) 
of bold and breachy animals. e evils, there- 
fore, to a patient and suffering public, from the 
too common practice of pasturing in the high- — 
ways, are very great, and should be corrected 
either by the good sense of the wemw ro f or 
the force of law. Even the owners of such cattle 
themselves run a risk which more than overbal- 
ances what they gain by this theft upon the pub- 
lic—the risk of impounding fees, of Pills of ie. 
age to the enclosures they enter, of strayin 
away beyond reeovery at night, of being ston 
and maimed by vexed neighbors and unruly 
boys, and of being dogged by a maddened ca- 
nine race. We had rather buy our milk at ten 
cents per quart, and our butter at fifty cents per 
pound, than to purchase and own a cow and 
take all the risks and censures of pasturing in 
in the highways.—Rural Intelligencer. 





REMARKS.—Friend Drew has graphically de- 
picted some of the evils growing out of turning 
stock loose into the highways,—but the greatest 
among them all he has not yet adverted to—and 
that is the great danger of misunderstandings, 
quarrels and litigation, growing out of the forays 
which cattle make upon property where they do 
not belong. 

Every man is bound by principles of morality 
and kindness to be a good neighbor, and when 
he permits his horses, cattle, poultry, or dog, to 
endanger his property, or the persons of his fam- 
ily, he opens the way for harsh feelings, for 
quarrels, and perhaps for litigation which may 
be continued for several years, and which may 
end in such expenditures as to drive one or both 
from the possession of the farm! We have 
known such instances. 

It is scarcely less than a crime, then, for a 
farmer to allow any of his stock to trespass upon 
the property of another. Accidents will occur, 
where stock will break a fence and get out, but 
these are exceptions, and even if they do consid- 
erable damage, the matter is easily overlooked. 

We look upon that man as a bad neighbor, 
who permits his stock of any kind—and espe- 
cially hie dogs—to injure or give anxiety to those 
around him. 





APPLES AS FOOD. 


The working people in cities do not, as @ 
general thing, regard apples as food, but merely 
as a luxury; this is especially the case with our 
foreign population. But apples are not estimated 
according to their real value as an article of 
food ; they hold a low rank in the estimation of 
most persons in comparison with potatoes, so far 
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as it relates to their nutritive qualities, whereas 
the best qualities of oon are perhaps superior. 
In Cornwall, England, the peasantry consider 
ripe mellow apples superior to potatoes as food, 
and nearly equal to wheaten bread. In many 
parts of Seonge the laboring people eat sliced 
apples with their daily bread, and make a hearty, 
healthy meal df them. The finest apples in the 
world are raised in the United States, and the 
working people in our cities would do well to use 
more of them for food, especially during the fall 
and winter seasons, when they can be obtained 
cheap. We hope yet to be able to eat apples 
during the midst of summer (at fair and reason- 
able prices,) as sweet in flavor and rich in nutri- 
ment as when plucked from the tree. Much at- 
tention is now directed to their perfect preserva- 
tion during the summer’s heat and winter’s cold. 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 
A LARGE CALF. 


Mr. E. Johnson, of this place, has a heifer calf 
that is just eighteen weeks old, which weighs four 
hundred and fifty pounds. The calf is of the 
Devon breed, of a deep cherry red color, and 
well marked for a cow. Its weight, when four 
weeks old, was 196 pounds; when four months 
it weighed four hundred pounds. The girt of 
the calf now is four feet and six inches. The feed 
of the calf has consisted of the milk of one cow 
and what hay she would eat ; no meal or any other 
grain having been given her. 

Mr. Johnson is one of our most thorough far- 
mers, and raises some good stock, as the above 
will testify. H. G. PALMER. 

Lebanon, Conn., Sept. 14, 1858. 


PLOWING OLD PASTURES. 


Mr. Epitor :—I wish to inquire through the 
columns of your paper, of Mr. Holbrook, if it 
will do to plow old. pastures in August, and seed 
down, without fencing to keep the cattle from 
treading it up. Last year I tried a small piece 
of winter wheat and it yielded 25 bushels to the 
acre. I have now three acres which look well. 
Ought it to be fed down any? Would it be a 
good plan to roll it as soon as the snow is off in 
the spring ? MAPLE. 

East Hardwick, Vi., Sept. 7, 1858. 


REPLY. 


It will unquestionably work well to plow old 
astures in August and the first half of Septem- 
er, and seed the land'to grass, without fencing 

the cattle from it. Such has been my own prac- 
tice, and that of other persons whose improve- 
ments of pasture lands f have observed. Some 
advantage would perhaps be gained by keeping 
the cattle off for one year after seeding anew, but 
by no means enough to pay the trouble and ex- 
pense of fencing. After plowing the land as well 
as possible, harrow it thoroughly, and then sow 
the grass seeds thickly, covering them with simp- 
ly a bush, or a heavy roller, the roller, however, 
being best, unless the land is moist and heavy. 
I should not feed down the winter wheat. If the 
land is sti? and compact, and liable to heave by 
freezing and thawing, then it would be well to 


roll it as soon as may be after the snow is off in 
the spring. But if it is a friable, sandy or loamy 
soil, rolling will not be necessary. Ten to twen- 
ty or more bushels of unleached ashes sown on 
each acre of the wheat next spring, will cause it 
to tiller out well from the root, improve the crop, 
and pay you well. If the land is to be stocked 
with grass seeds, the ashes will also insure a good 
catch of grass. F. HoLBrook. 
Sept. 20, 1858. 


A PUMP FOR A DEEP WELL. 

In a late Farmer, I notice a correspondent in- 
quires for the best pump for a deep well. Hav- 
ing some experience with pumps, I will give 
“C. W.” my opinion. 

Having recently and quite thoroughly exam- 
ined “Jeffrey’s Patent Ball Valve Pump,” I think 
I hazard nothing in saying that it has claims to 
preference over all others. It works easy and 
fast, is not liable to get out of order, and must be 
very durable. Moreover, it is in itself an effi- 
cient fire-engine, capable of throwing water rap- 
idly on to the roofs of two-story buildings, ty 
the aid of a few feet of hose. This latter consid- 
eration gives this pump very great importance, as 
by its adoption the risk of loss by fire is very 
much diminished. 

Were I the owner of “C. W.’s” 32 feet well, I 
should not attempt to draw water with a chain- 
pump, if I could procure one of the above men- 
tioned. E. INGHAM. 

Springfield, Vt., Sept. 6. 


SOWING BUCKTHORN SEED. 


Will you inform me how the berries of the 
buckthorn are to be prepared for sowing, and 
when to be sowed, and oblige 

Derry, N. H., 1858. A SUBSCRIBER. 


ReMaRks.— The following is Mr. J. F. C. 
Hype’s plan, as communicated to us in 1853. See 
Monthly Farmer for 1853, page 226, for an in- 
teresting article on “Live Fences.” 


“I take my seed after it is washed free from 
the pulp, and mix it with sand and loam, about 
half of each, using enough to prevent the seed 
from heating; after having thus mixed them, 

ut them into a tub or box, and place them away 
in the barn-cellar or some such place, looking 
out that the mice don’t get at, or water run in, 
to rot them. In the spring, prepare the ground 
by first spreading on manure, then plow it well, 
that it may be well pulverized, after which strike a 
shallow furrow and manure again slightly in the 
drills, mixing it up with the soil, and then sow 
the seed as peas are sown, not too thick, for the 
wo will not grow so stout; this should be 

one as soon as the ground is dry enough to 
work well. Itis unnecessary to say that they 
should be kept free from weeds.” 


A SPRAINED COLT. 

Can any one tell me, through your paper, a 
remedy for a sprain caused by slipping on ice ? 
The swelling lies on the fore foot, way be- 
tween the hoof and joint, rather uneven and 
somewhat callous. I shall try an oil made from 





angle worms, which is very powerful, and has 
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been known to remove callous bunches as hard 
as bone. I will report if successful in this case. 
Hill, N. H., Sept., 1858. N. ¥F. Moregiz. 





NEW WAY OF PAYING A SUBSCRIP- 
TION. 


A correspondent of the Lagrange Whig gives 
the following amusing account of the way a 
farmer was taught how cheaply he could take the 
papers. The lesson is worth pondering by a 
good many men “we wot of.” 

“You have hens at home, of course. Well, I 
will serd you my paper one year, for the proceeds 
of a single hen for one season; merely the pro- 
ceeds. it seems trifling, preposterous, to im 
ine the products of a sing. e hen will pay the sub- 
cription; perhaps it won’t, but I make the offer.” 

“Done!” exclaimed Farmer B., “I agree to it,” 
and appealed to me as a witness to the affair. 

The farmer went off, apparently much elate 
with his conquest; the editor went on his way 
rejoicing. 

Time rolled around, and the world revolved on 
its axis, and the sun moved in its orbit as it for- 
merly did; the farmer received his paper regu- 
larly, and regaled himself with the information 
from it, and said “he was surprised at the pro- 
gress of himself and family in general infornia- 
tion.” 

Some time in the month of September, I hap- 
pened up again in the office, when who should 
enter but our old friend, Farmer B. 

“How do you do, Mr. B.?” said the editor, ex- 
tending his hand, and his countenance lit up with 
a bland smile; take a chair, sir, and be seated; 
fine weather we have.” 

“Yes, sir, quite fine, indeed,” he answered, and 
then a short silence ensued, during which our 
friend B. hitched his chair backward and forward, 
twirled his thumbs abstractedly, and spit pro- 
fusely. Starting up quickly, he said, addressing 
the editor, “Mr. D., I have brought you the pro- 
ceeds of that hen.” 

It was amusing to see the peculiar expression 
of the editor, as he followed the farmer down to 
the wagon. I could hardly keep my risibles 
down. 

When at the wagon, the farmer commenced 
handing over to the editot the products of the 
hen, which, on being counted, amounted to eigh- 
teen pullets, worth a shilling each, and a number 
of dozen of eggs, making in the aggregate, at 
the least calculation, $2.50—more than the price 
of the paper. 

“No need,” said he, “of men not taking a fam- 
ily newspaper, and paying for it, too. I don’t 
miss this from the roost, and yet I have paid for 
a year’s subscription, and over. All folly, sir; 
there is no man but can take a newspaper ; it’s 
charity, you know, commences at home.” 

“But,” resumed the editor, “I will pay for what 
is over the subscription. I did not intend this 
as a means of profit, but rather to convince you. 
I will pay for—” 

“Not a bit of it, sir; a bargain is a bargain, 
and I am already paid, sir—doubly paid, sir. 
And whenever a neighbor makes the complaint 
I did, I will relate to him the hen story. Good- 
day, gentlemen.” 


HOW TO MANURE TREES IN GRASS 
LAND. 


Very few er manure trees growing in sod 
or grass land, in a judicious or economical man- 
ner. The general practice is to dig the manure 
in, within a diameter of six feet, having the body 
for the centre. The tree takes its food from the 
young rootlets, whose mouths extend just as far 
on every side, as the branches of the trees; hence, 
this manure applied close to the body of the tree, 
is not where the roots take it up; and, of course, 
but little of its value is absorbed by the tree. If 
you doubt it, just try the experiment on two 
trees. Serve the one as above named, and the 
other, as follows, viz:—Mark a circle around the 
tree, having for its outline the exact radius form- 
ed by the overhanging branches; dig on the in- 
ner side of this circle a trench two feet wide, and 
one foot deep ; mix well-rotted manure half and 
half with the best of the soil, or the earth dug 
out of the trench, and fill the trench with it; then 
replace the turf, and wheel away the refuse, or 
extra earth; rake clean and smooth; you will 
have a good growth of tree; your fruit large and 
more fair, and no unsightly or unnatural hillock 
or mound around the body of the tree. 





For the New England Farmer. 
MOWING MACHINES BY OXEN. 


Mr. Eprror :—I observed an inquiry in your 
paper of the 4th inst., whether “mowing machines 
can be worked with oxen; and if so, which ma- 
chine operates in that way the best ?” 

I beg leave to reply—partly in confirmation 
of your own answer—that the use of oxen with 
these machines is, in some sections of the’coun- 
try, very common; though horses are generall 

referred where they may be conveniently had. 

have seen the Allen machine worked by oxen 
enough to convince me, that, with a well trained, 
stout pair, driven by a careful hand, the work 
may be performed quite as easily and success- 
fully as with horses. It will, of course, require 
two persons to attend to the work, until the oxen 
have become accustomed to it ; and it will always 
be most convenient to have a rider on the seat. 
But, after a little practice, a well trained pair of 
cattle would not require a driver, beside the 
rider; any more than they would, in plowing, re- 
quire a driver beside the plowman. 

Mowing machines are fast coming into use, 
where the land is free from rocks and much grass 
is to be cut. They are found to save labor and 
wages; and frequently, much risk of injury to 
the hay. Indeed, it is believed and asserted by 
many, that the mere saving of hay through the 
use of a machine, has been sufficient, in their 
case, to nearly or quite pay the expense of mow- 
n 


~ 


Of the several kinds of mowing machines in 
use in this section, I know of none equal, in all 
respects, to Allen’s, either for horses or oxen. 
And similar preference is given to it, I believe, 
in other places, where repeated and careful trials 
have been made to test its comparative merits 
with other machines. Great improvements have 
been made in all these machines, since the first 
use of them, and this of Allen’s has been brought 
fully up to the highest measure of excellence yet 
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discovered. Undoubtedly, there are improve- 
ments yet to be made in all; and the inventor of 
this will be behind none in endeavoring to dis- 
cover and adopt them. But, as thé machine is 
now, no one need be deterred from using it, be- 
cause he has only oxen to employ in drawing it. 
If they are well trained, and he is a careful driver, 
he will desire no better team, and be satisfied 
that his work is done more economically and 
better than it could have been by hand mowing. 
Now that I am writing, let me suggest the in- 
quiry, Mr. Editor, whether a special meeting of 
our County Agricultural Societies, for the pur- 
pose of testing the mowing and reaping by ma- 
chinery and by hand labor, might notj be profit- 
able and desirable. Such meetings might be had 
in July, in suitable places, at a distance from the 
place of meetings, so as to accommodate 
those whose residence is so far from it, as to pre- 
_ vent them from doing so much for the Society as 
they would, and from sharing so largely in the 
benefits and pleasures of the annual show as they 
ought. At these special meetings, stock might 
be exhibited, and many articles brought out, 
which would otherwise seldom or never be taken 
toa distant Fair. 1 have always thought that 
such a meeting, in this county, would be largely 
attended, and be made highly useful and profit- 
able; while it would serve, in a measure, to equal- 
ize the privileges of the agricultural society to 
those who join it in towns remote from the place 
of the annual show. 8. 
Medfield, Sept. 14. 





For the New England Farmer. 
CAUSE OF POTATO ROT. 


FRIEND Brown :—The pictorial illustration in 

your paper of this date would seem to indicate 
that you are in a measure carried away by the 
bugs—at least, so far as potatoes are concerned. 
The microscopic theories on this subject are so 
plausible, and so difficult to be met, by those 
who have not complete magnifying instruments 
at command, that it is almost useless to attempt 
a replication thereto. 

After the expressed opinions of several of our 
most scientific observers, such as Dr. Harris, of 
Cambridge, and Dr. Fitch, of Albany, that “in- 
sects-are not the cause of the potato rot,” and 
their complete exposition of the several varieties 
of insects charged with being the cause, I 
thought ‘no one would have the presumption 
again to introduce them. So it is, no theory 
is so visionary as not to find some followers ; 
and when the leading columns of the most relia- 
ble agricultural journals in our land, are caving 
in, it is time to look about and see on what foun- 
dations our own notions are based. 

It has heen repeatedly averred, and not con- 
tradicted to my knowledge, that the blight upon 
the potato has made its appearance on the same 
day,—aye, even on the same part of the day, 
over a wide extent of territory, covering many 
towns and even counties. If this be so, it would 
seem to be brought about by some influence 
more pervading, than a fly on the leaf, or the 
gathering of little worms at the base of the 
vines.* [ allude to these because in times past 





my attention was called to them as the real 2 
erating cause of the rot. Now, it seems, the 


cause is found in the development of eggs laid 
upon the potato when growing, in like manner 
as the germ whence springs the canker worm is 
deposited and cemented in the limb of the tree 
by the = that precedes it. Whence comes the 
insect that deposits the egg, or how it finds its 
way to the potato, is not explained. But if it be 
true that a little deeper covering of the earth 
will save the potato ess, this is indeed a 
fortunate circumstance; possibly, only those tu- 
bers which grow near the surface will be found 
impregnated with the poison. I have always 
found those potatoes, which, before they were 
dug, had been exposed to the sun and air, so as to 
become discolored, to be of doubtful value. But 
it never occurred to me to think that they had 
been haunted by insects. 

You well remark that the opinion is general, 
that the potato rot is caused by atmospheric in- 
fluences. It is sound philosophy, when we find 
a sufficient cause to seek no further. Perhaps 
you will ask me how comes this cause in the at- 
mosphere? If you should, I must act the Yan- 
kee so far as to answer your question by asking 
another,—hcew came the lightning there? When 
you answer my inquiry, I will answer yours, 

Sept. 18, 1858. J. W. Proctor. | 


* I remember that an eminent manufacturer rode all the way 
from the banks of the Merrimac, to show me these groups of in- 
sects; and because I did not at once acquiesce in a demonstra- 
tion so palpable, he pronounced me anything but a wise man. 
I believe this same gentleman continues strong in the faith, that 
he has discovered the cause. If so, your own county of Middle- 
sex will have the glory. Do you know what has become of the 
$10 offer made by the Stater Has itrun out? or is it still 
a ble to those who may desire it ? 








REMARKS.—The opinions of our intelligent 
correspondent are entitled to respect. But his 
mere opinions, without much investigation, are 
not entitled to so much regard as the opinions 
of those who have made this particular subject a 
matter of study and investigation for several 
years. The potato is not more seriously affected 
than the apple, yet nobody imputes the defect in 
the latter to the atmosphere. Why cannot care- 
ful investigation detect an insect in the potato, 
if he is there, as well as in the apple or plum? 





For the New England Farmer 
WINTER AND SPRING WHEAT. 


FRIEND Brown :—We noticed a communica- 
tion in the Monthly Farmer for the present 
month, from Henry Poor, of N. Y., on winter 
wheat, wherein he expresses a hope to hear from 
those farmers who have not only asked for their 
“daily bread,” but have been doers in the work 
of raising it. For the benefit of any New Eng- 
land farmer who might, by our experience, be in- 
duced to sow wheat, and for the satisfaction of 
one who we think advocates one of the best in- 
terests of New England farmers, we venture to 
make the following statements, viz.:—That we 
have raised winter wheat on our farm almost 
every year for the last ten or twelve years, and 
found it as sure, and quite as profitable a crop, 
as any we have raised. The average yield per 
acre, with us, has been about 25 boekala 

In 1855 we purchased some seed wheat in 
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Boston, which came labelled to us, White Blue 
Stem; sowed one acre, from which we harvested 
in 1856, 32 bushels of white wheat, weighing 624 
Sowed two acres from the 
seed thus obtained from our own raising, which, 
owing to the severity of the winter, was very 


pounds per bushel ! 
much injured on about two-thirds of the field 


by the way, for the past seven years. Sowed 


bushels, which weighs 63 


the vegetable elements to 
hope to see more interest fi 
farmers in wheat culture. 


Last spring we sowed for the first time, by way 
of experiment, three-quarters of an acre of spring 
wheat of two varieties, viz. :—bearded and bald. 
From one-half an acre of the former, 9 bushels ; 
from one-quarter of an acre of the latter, 54 
bushels. Thus it will be seen that the bald yield- 
ed the most per acre, notwithstanding the grain 
Quite as good a 
crop as oats, and no more trouble to raise it. 
When winter wheat appears to be killed by an 
unfavorable winter, we think it will be good econ- 
omy to sow spring wheat to make up the deficien- 
cy, and thus raise our own bread. We sowed 1} 
acres last of last month, from which we look for- 
ward with as much confidence in expectation of 


of the bearded is the largest. 


a good crop, as from corn, rye or potatoes, 
BETTY AND ALDRICH. 
Blackstone, Mass., 9th mo., 25th, 1858. 





For the New England Farmer. 
ELECTRICITY. 


Mr. Epiror:—I saw in the New England 
Farmer of August 21, an article by “P.” headed 
“Electrical Phenomena,” stating that barns filled 
with new mown hay are more liable to be struck 
by lightning than others, and asking the reason. 
Thinking I may assist your correspondent, I ven- 


ture to offer the following. 


There are two kinds of electricity, named pos- 
itive and negative, which attract each other and 
repel themselves; that is, a thing which is 
charged or affected by positive, will attract a 
thing which is charged by negative, and will re- 
pel one that is charged by positive, and vice ver- 
sa. The clouds are charged by one of these 
kinds, and when they come near a conductor they 
induce, or excjte, the opposite kind in that con- 
ductor, and then the two opposite kinds endeay- 


or to run together and form an equilibrium. 


Therefore, suppose that a cloud is charged with 
positive electricity, and it comes near to a barn, 
it will induce the negative in that barn, and, if 
near enough, will strike it, and the heat generat- 
ed by the passage of the fluid through the air, 
will produce a flash, and perhaps set the barn on 


fire 


Electricity naturally seeks the best conductors, 
and will strike them quicker than poor ones, and 


, 
however, we obtained 28 bushels of good plump 
grain, (14 bushels to the acre) the smallest crop, 
one 
acre last year, which gave us this season 31 
unds to the bushel. 
Before purchasing the variety above named, we 
sowed the common white wheat. In 1853 we 
harvested from two acres 65 bushels, which 
weighed 624 pounds to the bushel. We sow the 
last of 8th month, (August,) or 1st of 9th month, 
and have the best success on mowing swards. 
We think the soil of New England lacks none of 
roduce wheat, and 

by New England 


water being a conductor, new hay, which is moist, 

will be a better conductor than old hay, which is 

dryer; therefore, a barn filled with new hay, be- 

ing a better conductor than one filled with old, 

will be more liable to be struck. C. A. 8 
Spring Grove, August 31st, 1858. 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 
CURE FOR RING BONE. 

I noticed in your truly valuable paper of the 
25th inst., an article of inquiry from Mr. N. F. 
Morrill, of Hill, N. H., in regard to a colt that 
had got sprained between the hoof and joint— 
and in giving my opinion in regard to it, would 
say, that angle-worm oil will not prove effica- 
cious in removing or preventing ring-bone, and 
the only thing that will, is —e stop the 
leakage in the sprained part, and thus age 
i the 


nature’s continuing to form bone to sto 
leakage; and it being in a difficult place to band- 
age, the only remedy I have ever known to be 
successful, is a very heavy leaden ring to be 
worn in such a manner as to ee ess 
eakage 


upon the sprained joint and keep the 
closed. 

I have never known a case where this has 
proved unsuccessful, when taken in season—and 
perhaps on a young horse, where the bone has 
commenced forming, angle-worm oil, in connec- 
tion with the leaden ring, may remove ring-bone 
and effect a permanent cure. S.A. WALKER. 

A ROCK LIFTER. 

In your September number I have observed 
an account by Mr. Brown of “a machine for lift- 
ing rocks,” as though it were something new. 
There has been one of this same construction and 
manufacture in use at the State Farm at West- 
borough for three years past, and one on the 
farm of Mr. R. 8. Fay, at Lynn, for the same pe- 
riod. Ihave used one for eight years, unti 
have exhausted its field of labor, and they are 

uite common in Bristol and Plymouth counties. 

heir is no doubt of their great value in getting 
large stones out of the surface, and in placing 
them in line as base stones for walls, ar there 
has been some effort made to introduce them in- 
to use. To show this, I have called your atten- 
tion to those which have been for some time in 
your immediate vicinity. 1. 8. F. 

Woods’ Hole, Mass., Sept., 1858, 


ReMARKS.—At the time of writing the descrip- 
lion of the Rock Lifter which we saw in opera- 
tion at Rochester, we were well acquainted with 
the one on the State Farm at Westboro’, and 
twere aware of the fact that Mr. Fay had one at 
Lynn. But the machine at Rochester, though 
acting on the same principle, is essentially dif- 
ferent in construction. One great difference is, 
that it has but two wheels—the others have four. 
Both are very useful machines. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN POTATOES. 

Mr. E. Pace, of this place, planted last year 
two potatoes of the above seed which yielded one- 
fourth of a bushel, one of which weighed 1% 
pounds. This year he planted the one-fourth 
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APPLE PARING MACHINES. $ 


bushel and raised 74 bushels; 1 bushel of them, 
82 in number, weighed 65 pounds. M. 
Canaan, N. H., Sept. 15, 1858. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
What time of the year is best to spread clay 
on sandy land, and on grass ground? 
How much fowl-meadow s seed ought to 
be sown onan acre of low land that has been 


The above engraving represents ope of Whit- - 
temore & Brothers’ patent apple-paring machines. 
Five revolutions of the crank pares, cores and 
slices the apple in the neatest manner. The fig- 
ure at the left hand corner of the engraving 
shows the apple sliced. Taking the whole op- 
eration of preparing the apple for the pan, there 
is probably no machine which performs the 





plowed, and what time of year is the best to sow 
it? Where can it be bought, and 
about what price? Is this agen that 
I enclose the genuine kind? 

Will it pay to sow the seed on 
grass land and not do anything else 
toit? « 

I send you, also, a leaf of a young 
tree that I found on my farm. Can 
you tell what kind of a tree it is? 

Will potatoes that are cut, one 
eye to a ioe when planted, get 
ripe as early as larger ones? 

I think that potatoes are not so 
good that are cut very small, be- 
cause they do not set so early, there- 
fore do not get so ripe. 

GrorGE EsTEs, 
_ North Berwick, Me., 1858. 


ReMaRKs.—Haul out clay in the 
autumn, and drop it on sandy land, 
or on grass land; and the winter 
frosts will enable you to spread it 
in the following spring. If hauled 
on to grass land early in the au- 
tumn, it should not be left in heaps, 

2. We learn, upon inquiry, that a bushel of 
fowl-meadow grass seed is not too much for an 
acre. Sow in August, early in September, or in 
April or May. There is but little seed in the 
market, and it is quite high—as much as $3 to 
$4a bushel. The spear you sent is the true 
fowl-meadow. 

3. Cannot tell by the leaf sent what tree it 
came from. ‘ 

_ 4 Cannot tell about the potatoes. 





work with so much certainty and facility. 





TURN-TABLE PARING MACHINE. 

This machine is onan entirely new principle. 
It has no SNAPPING OR “REVERSE motion; is 
made entirely of iron and not liable to get out of 
order, being simple in its construction. After 
the apple is pared the knife is carried round by 
means of the Turn-Zable, to the rear side of the 
apple, thereby giving no obstruction to remov- 
ing or replacing the apple ; it then passes under 
the fork arbor, to commence paring, as seen in 
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the cut, which is done by 24 revolutions of the 
crank. 

One great advantage of this machine is that it 
pares crooked or uneven places nearly as well as 
the smooth surfaces, and at the same time does 
the work with wonderful rapidity. This ma- 
chine is manufactured by Messrs. Lockley & How- 
land, Leominster, Mass. Both are excellent la- 
bor-saving-machines. 





MIDDLESEX AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
This Society held its sixty-fifth anniversary at 
Concord, on the 29th of Sept. The weather was 
favorable, which, with the liberal premiums that 
had been offered, and the drawing power of the 
orator of the day, brought together an unusual 
collection of people. Fifteen teams plowed, and 
the Spading Match took place as usual. 
' The show of stock was large, and embraced 
some fine cattle of all breeds common among us, 
and there were about fifty horses of all kinds. 
The swine and poultry were well represented. 
Twenty-five loaves of bread and fifteen samples 
of butter were tempting articles, especially to 
those who had taken an early breakfast and trav- 
elled twenty miles to reach the grounds. The 
display of fruits, including apples, pears, peaches 
and grapes, was very fine, and received many 
words of commendation. The vegetables, also, 
were in profusion, and most excellent in kind. 

In articles of household manufacture, and in 
some specimens of painting and the arts, there 
was a good display. Of other manufactures 
there were stoves, sifters,a mowing machine, 
soaps, &c. &c, The sifter was a most convenient, 
portable article, made to fit into the top of a bar- 
rel to sift coal ashes, and in another form to sift 
beans or sort them, or chestnuts, or to sort pota- 
toes at will. It isa cheap, durable and excellent 
economist, devised and made by Mr. SANFORD 
Apams, of Boston. Persons burning coal for 
their fuel, cannot afford to, do without one of 
these sifters. 

The Mowing Machine is an improvement upon 
the old Ketchum, and we feel free to say, comes 
nearer our idea of a good article than any we had 
before seen. We saw it put together and set in 
operation within ten minutes after it was taken 
from the wagon; it was tried in a field of thick 
rowen, which if cut clean and rapidly, and with- 
out much strain upon the horse. It could be 
turned at the corners or backed with ease. It 
cuts a swath about four feet wide, and weighs 
less than 300 pounds. If this machine proves 
to work as well as when we saw it, there must 
be a large demand for it another year. It was 
made by Messrs. Nourse, Mason & Co., who are 
determined, we believe, to furnish the farmer 
with just such a machine as he needs before they 





are done with it. We saw nothing in all this 
excellent exhibition, that gave us more pleasure 
than this new machine. 

At half past one, every plate at the dinner ta- 
ble was occupied, and many more plates were 
wanted. Mr. Sheriff Keyes, the President, wel- 
comed the company in brief words, saying that 
he would not detain them long from the rich har- 
vests before them. The dinner over, he intro- 
duced Mr. Emerson, of Concord, who gave an 
Address occupying nearly an hour in the deliv- 
ery. Its subject was,—TZhe condition of the 
farmer—his strength and weakness, his aids, and 
his share in the great future before the people of 
the country. It is utterly impossible for us to 
give such a synopsis of this address as would 
be fair to the speaker, or one that would give a 
correct idea of it. We prefer, therefore, to give 
such portions of it by-and-bye, unmutilated, as 
we can find space for. 

Several “regular” toasts were then read, and 
were pleasantly responded to by Messrs. WHITE, 
of Lowell, Judge Marston, of Barnstable, the 
Delegate from the State Board of Agriculture, 
Dr. C. T. Jackson, of Boston, Hon. JosEPH 
Howe, of Halifax, N. 8., Josep T. Buckinc- 
HAM and E. P. Wurerte, of Boston, and Hon. 
C. L. Knapp, of Lowell. 

The Society then re-elected all its old officers, 
and a new Board of Trustees for the ensuing 
year, and then adjourned. 

In this Exhibition, we noticed that each de- 
partment was distinct, and that when any change 
in the exercises occurred, it was done at the mo- 
ment assigned. The arrangement of the Show 
was in the hands of Capt. JoHn B. Moore, as 
Superintendent, and his skill and vigilance put 
all things in order and kept them so. The large 
Hall was tastefully ornamented with fabrics from 
the carpet mills of AMonY MayYNaRD, Esq., of 
Stowe, their bright colors illuminating and set- 
ting off the gifts of Ceres and Pomona below 
them. We have no doubt that many a good 
housewife concluded that she would have a new 
carpet this winter. 

In point of merit, taking this Exhibition as a 

whole, Preparations, Stock, Implements, Fruits, 
Vegetables, Manufactures, Order, Punctuality, 
Oration and Addresses, we think we have never 
seen it surpassed—and our experience in these 
matters has not been limited. All these excel- 
ent points have been gained by two things :— 
First, by well-directed labor, and secondly, by en- 
deavoring to keep the Exhibition confined to the 
objects for which it was designed. In speaking 
of the Middlesex Society, one of our contempo- 
raries says :— 

“One marked feature of its management has, 
been the discarding of all outside ‘attractions’ to 
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draw crowds. Its ‘trotting course’ is hardly six 
hundred feet around, and horses are made to take 
their true and proper position in the exhibition. 
It has encouraged no fast trotting, no equestrian 
exercises by ladies, no balloon.ascensions, but 
has prone a straightforward, steady course, en- 
couraging only what was legitimately connected 
with culture. The natural consequence of 
all this has been the getting up of superior exhi- 
bitions.” 

It is true, that such has been the general fact, 
and we regret to learn of this old and honored 
among the honorable associations of this kind, 
that after the Committee of Arrangements had 
fixed a price, amounting to a prohibition, of ad- 
mittance of peddlers, auctioneers, mountebanks 
and gamblers, to their grounds, that wise restric- 
tion was re-considered, and all these classes were 
admitted. The effect of this was, to occupy room 
needed for the proper purposes of the Exhibition, 
and distract the attention of visitors from its 
worthy objects to those of a useless, if not of an 
absolutely vicious character. We saw hundreds 
hanging about a brawling razor or cotton whip 
seller, or the peddler of brass gewgaws, called 
jewelry. In another instance, we saw for two 
hours, a group of fifty men and boys either en- 
gaged in a low species of gambling or looking 
upon its changes; while, in passing three or four 
times by the pens containing many specimens of 
the most beautiful cattle, we did not see half 
that number of persons looking at them. It will 
not do ‘to say that persons will take their choice 
in these matters, or that if hawkers and peddlers 
are not admitted on the grounds they will plant 
themselves near and draw the people away. In 
the first place, the Society should present no 
choice by introducing matter foreign to the ob- 
jects of the incorporation, and in the next, if such 
persons plant themselves near enough to become 
an annoyance, let the power of the law be exe- 
cuted to remove them. When the legislature 
granted acts of incorporation to these associa- 
tions, it did not leave them unprotected and their 
objects liable to be defeated by the rabble, but 
extended over them the panoply of its power in 
the form of law, which is amply sufficient to guard 
all their rights. : 

We have looked upon the Old Middlesex So- 
ciety as a wise and noble pioneer in all that re- 
lates to the art of husbandry. We have long 
felt proud of her men and her products, and have 
often quoted her arrangements and examples in 
perpetuating what has now become one of the 
leading institutions of the Commonwealth. We 
trust she will purge herself of every error, and 
lead the way in the future as she has in the past, 
with that calm, clear light, which will allure, but 
not mislead. _ 

We omit the premiums, as they are of a local 


character, and would occupy room which ought 
to be devoted to the general reader. They will 
all be given a little later in the publication of the 
Society. The premiums of the South Middlesex 
Society were admitted last week during our ab- 
sence, 





For the New England Farmer. 
LETTER FROM CONCORD, MASS. 
Correspondents—Mowing Machines—Extra Flour—Hydraulic 
Rams. 


Mr. Brown :—Every Saturday evening your 
clean, handsome, entertaining, instructive paper 
comes to my door. Let me assure you, sir, that 
it always finds a hearty welcome. You are for- 
tunate in your able coadjutors. I know that this 
Mr. Holbrook must be a good farmer. His com- 
munications are very calm and instructive. I 
never read many articles before I find what the 
judge has contributed, when I see his familiar 
name. 

Ihave thought a good while of writing to you. 
I was greatly exercised in hay-time about your 
neighbor Buckminster. Why, he did publish 
some extraordinary articles about Mowing Ma- 
chines. Whether other sections wer: like situ- 
ated or not I don’t know, but in our part of the 
town his subscribers were using and applauding 
the work of the very machines their paper of 
progress unqualifiedly condemned! Mowing Ma- 
chines are doubtless susceptible of great improve- 
ments yet, but it is idle to cry them down, indis- 
criminately, and to show how much better it 
is to let the horses kick away at flies in the barn 
all the forenoon, and human sinews Alo their work. 

It has always seemed to me that an agricultu- 
ral paper should lead on the farming community 
in the direction of true progress, and not be 
among the last to ocknoeteties the merits of great 
inventions. 

Has it ever occurred to you that the flour men 
were rapidly using up the English Jangeage® 
If you were to order a peck of fine peaches or 
plums, or of your tailor a fine coat,no doubt you 
would receive of each most worthy specimens. 
But with flour, the word “fine” is wholly obso- 
lete. The very sourest, blackest, heaviest, mus- 
tiest, buggiest, is stamped “superfine!” As you 
go up the scale you find “Extra Family ;” a tol- 
erable article; makes very fair hot biscuit. Then 
some original marker puts on two x’s (xx.) That 
was double extra. But another more ambitious 
has a stencil which prints three! And lately I 
have seen four x’s put on to delude the ignorant. 
To be sure, the inspector pays little heed to the 
paint on the head of the barrel. He looks at 
the flour within, and sometimes there is quite a 
want of consistency in the manufacturer’s opir 
ion and that of the disinterested inspector. 

I hope that you will find an opportunity soon 
to call and see the operation of a Hydraulic Ram 
which I have set up lately. It isa complete ma- 
chine. It is very simple. Mine is set below a 
fall of about four feet, and is nearly a thousand 
feet from the barn, where a copious stream is dis- 
charged, very much to the relief of the animals, 
as well as the men who had served faithfully at 
the pump-handle. Then I havea pretty foun- 





tain supplied by the same source, which is a con- 
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stant delight to the children of the whole neigh- 
borhood. I think so well of the ram that I should 
be glad to give you a full article on the subject. 
here is not the slightest difficulty in any of 
your readers having water in abundance, if in 
the vicinity of their barns they have brooks or 
springs from which a sufficient supply can be ob- 
tained to fill an inch and a half driving pipe, 
with a two feet fall. W. D. B. 
Concord, Mass., Sept. 21, 1858. 


REMARKS.—-The article which you would be 
“glad to write,” ten thousand readers will be 
glad to read—so write it as fast as you can, and 
send it along. 





For the New England Farmer. 
CONNECTICUT RIVER VALLEY FAIR. 
BY MRS, A. E. PORTER, SPRINGFIELD, VT. 


Messrs. Epirors:—You will probably have 
an official account of the Connecticut Valley Fair, 
held this week, across the river from here, in 
Charlestown, N. H.; but I have collected a few 
little waifs which a regular reporter may not have 
noticed. Sometimes a few fresh mosses and way- 
side blossoms are welcomed, even though richer 
bouquets and cultivated flowers are in sight. 

The counties on both sides of the river in New 
Hampshire and Vermont are represented at this 
Fair, and in all the region, beautiful though it 
is, perhaps no pleasanter spot could have been 
chosen than Charlestown. 

But as I heard the whistle of the cars, which 
were hourly bringing men, women, children, 
horses, oxen, cows and sheep, and saw the long 
trains of country wagons loaded with sturdy 
farmers with their wives and children, I wondered 
how many of these thought of the fact that less 
than a hundred years ago, this spot was consid- 
ered an advanced frontier military post, cautiousl 
guarded from the savages, and that the gay wae | 
titude passed on near the spot where the Indians 
took a whole household captive to Canada, and 
burned the buildings of the settlers. For a long 
time this fort was occupied by a garrison, and 
more than one bloody skirmish was witnessed 
there. “(Number Four,” as Charlestown was called 
for many years, was well known in the annals of 
Indian warfare. No wonder the Indians gave 
up reluctantly the rich and fertile meadows which 
bound this town, one of two hundred and the 
other of five hundred acres. The village itself 
is very beautifully located, its long, wide street 
shaded by a row of elms on one side and a row 
of maples on the other. On the north, a short 
distance from the village, are the Fair Grounds, 
a park of thirty acres, a noble, level piece of land, 
lacking nothing but a few shade trees to make it 
= as a gathering place for the multitude. 

he race course is half a mile in circuit, and very 
smooth and hard. There are seats for two thous- 
and persons. Everything is very plain, but con- 
venient and substantial. 

When I arrived, the cattle-pens, coops and Me- 
chanics’ Hall, were pretty well filled, and Floral 
Hall was filling with homespun blankets, “good, 
thick and warm,” fancy bed-quilts, where one is 
puzzled to decide upon the comparative merits of 
shells, stars, vase-work or tulip-shaped, wrought 





8, worsted rugs, s and rag carpeting, 
fine and soft oe ae desire. — wit. 
cheeses that looked creamy and rich, and butter 

ellow and sweet, were the work of Vermont and 

ew Hampshire matrons, for I observed “Mrs.” 
attached to most of them. Some nice oil paint- 
ings, embroidery, hair-work, wax flowers, pasted 
flowers, &c., attested the taste of the young la- 
dies. Never mind, Mr. Editor, the long faces of 
croaking men who tell how their mothers wove 
and spun, and fancy that young ladies of the 
present day will make worthless wives; they are 
mistaken—for there are no better wives the world 
aver than these same Yankee girls; and the 
dainty hands that now color these flowers and 
weave so lovingly the vines and fancy work of 
scarf and collar, will be just as proud of nice 
bread, sweet butter and good coffee, when they 
find a husband values them most. A love of the 
beautiful never disqualifies a woman for the use- 
ful, for as she grows older she will learn the true 
beauty of use. 

I found in the Mechanics’ Hall quite a collec- 
tion from our little village, and as I hope some 
day, Mr. Editor, to see you here making a per- 
sonal acquaintance with your subscribers, I will 
introduce you toafew. Here is Mr. WATKINS, 
with a table of surgical instruments, made with 

eat neatness and skill. Here are legs and arms, 

ngers and hands, for those who need, almost as 
good, and the manufacturers seem to think a lit- 
tle better, than those endowed with nerves that 
are sensitive to pain. Next is Mr. FULLAM, with 
a set of stencil tools for marking, and here at 
the adjoining table is something new for the la- 
dies ; “Loveland’s Scissor Sharpener,” quite a 
useful and pretty invention—can be kept ina 
lady’s work-basket and used by herself without 
aid from the noisy scissor grinder. Mr. Love- 
LAND, the gentlemanly inventor, yields his seat 
that I may rest awhile and examine his invention, 
which is well worthy of notice, and will no doubt 
receive the patronage of the ladies. Here is 
RANDALL’s Cheese Press and INGHAM’s Fanning 
Mill and Separator, in which beans and grain ar- 
range themselves with almost military precision, 
according to size, while all dust and rubbish is 
obliged to leave in haste. Our ingenious me- 
chanics, PAaRKs & WooLson, had a new Suction 
and‘Force Pump, well worth examination. 

I was sorry to observe among the vegetables, 
only the largest kind; enormous squashes that 
look as if made for antedeluvian monsters, long 
radishes and beets that seem fit for nothing but 
to commence an artesian well. We seem to be 
a great while in learning that the largest are the 
coarsest and generally unfit for table. The small- 
er kinds are choicer and more concentrated. Lit- 
tle things are not to be despised. 

“Ask why God made the, gem so small, 
And why so large the granite, 


Because He meant that man should set 
A higher value on it.’* 


As to potatoes, I was happy to learn that the 


otato known with you as the Eastport, here as 
the Blodgett, is ranked the best. It tallies with 
our own personal experience, rich, mealy and 
well-flavored, not yielding largely, but without 
the rot, on light soils. 
I passed on, having a desire to see some of the 
fine stock for which this region is noted; but 
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some gentlemen (?) look a little askance when a 
lady turns to the pig pen, the ox stall or the 
sheep cote, and one said, not to us, “A fair is no 
place for women.” 

One lot of noble merino sheep attracted our 
attention, and even our unpractised eyes could 
discern their merits. A gentleman who aes 
by his conversation to be the owner stood near. 
He welcomed us cordially, and was happy to know 
that three ladies felt interest enough in his no- 
ble pets to examine them. One by one he brought 
them to us, showed us the breadth of chest and 
back, thickness and fineness of the wool. He had 
in all fifty-one Spanish merino sheep, and among 
them some of which Vermont may well be proud. 
We were pleased to see his interest and love to 
the animals. He gave us his name as Mr. WHEAT, 
of Putney, Vt., and “Ladies,” said he, “allow me 
to introduce to you some fine thorough-bred cat- 
tle from our village,” and he had taken from their 
stalls and ranged before us five fine specimens 
of Durhams, large, fat, sleek, and that looked as 
if their owner had an eye to nice roasts and fat 
steaks. There were some of the mixed breeds 
that were fine animals, and not far from here in 
the stalls, some pretty Devons, also’ some Cots- 
wold long wool, mutton sheep. To this gentle- 
man we were indebted also for an introduction 
to the “Flying Morgan,” a pleasure well worth 
the day’s time. I never realized before the beauty 
of this noble creature, in shape, color and mo- 
tion. Graceful and swift asa bird, but gentle 
as a fawn, we patted his glossy coat, we stood by 
his side and gazed at those sightless eyes, till we 
felt a sympathy for his misfortune, strong as if 
he were human, like ourselves. He lost his eye- 
sight, we were told, through the carelessness of 
@ groom and the unskilfulness with which an op- 
. eration was performed. There he stood, strong 
and supple in every limb, grace in every curve, 
but stone blind. Nevertheless he was gentle and 
patient; his great affliction had not soured his 
temper or lessened his activity. We turned 
away with a tear in our eye and a gentler feeling 
in our heart towards all God’s creatures. This 
noble animal had taught us a lesson of patience 
and gentleness which we will be long in forget- 
ting. 

Mr. Wheat was a stranger to us, but we wish 
his example might be imitated at our Fairs, and 
perhaps ladies will feel more interest in farming 

ursuits, if they could have a few such pleasant 
essons yearly. 

I was exceedingly disappointed in not hearing 
Mr. Cushing, and his absence was a t disap- 
pointment to thousands. No substitute was ap- 

ointed, and horse trotting occupied the time. 

his formed altogether too prominent a feature 
of the exhibition, and I regretted that thousands 
of people should come together without one hour 
for the whole three days given to moral dr men- 
tal improvement. Ought this so to be? 


Yours truly, A. E. P. 
Springfield, Vi. 





WHo Is A FARMER ?—Some persons seem to 
think that to become a practical farmer, one must 
necessarily F rrp a rough, filthy exterior. That 
some excellent farmers are rough, unpolished, 

d occasionally filthy in their persons, is true, 





but it is not the want of good breeding, nor the 
ap ce of filth, that constitutes the ability 
to me a good farmer. Is it not rather the 
possession of an intimate knowledge of the facts 
and principles involved in the art of agriculture, 
and a sound Pp yo so to exercise them toa good 
end ?—Working Farmer. 





For the New Englund Farmer. 

CROPS IN WINDSOR COUNTY, VER- 

MONT. 

The farmer in the south part of Windsor 
county, Vermont, has good reason to rejoice in 
an abundant harvest for what he has sown and 
cultivated this season. The hay crop is full an 
average in quantity, of good quality, and well 
secured. Corn is now, the 20th of Sept., un- 
touched by frost, and, in my judgment, a better 
crop than we have had for some years past, save 
one. The late planted pieces here have matured 
very fast for the last ten days—a part of mine is 
now standing in the stook, and the remainder 
has been topped. The potato crop now promises 
to surpass former —_ in yield and soundness, 
Rye and oats are good. 

Wheat is but little sown in this vicinity, 
not more than one farmer in ten who makes the 
attempt but pays out his money for the labor of 
his brother farmer in the West. This year I 
sowed five pecks of wheat, from which I raised 
twelve bushels of nice wheat, full and plump 
berry. The ground selected was the spring 
previous broke from the sward, manured in the 
rough furrow, harrowed in and planted with corn; 
at the time of first hoeing. I applied wood 
ashes to each hill, say about a gill. Fvccibvan a 
good crop of corn. This spring I drew on to = 
poorest places some of my finest manure, spr 
and turned under with a furrow about eight 
inches. deep, then harrowed smoothly, breaking 
and pulverizing the soil so that the grain will be 
covered more readily and evenly than when sown 
on the furrow, assomefarmersdo. I then sowed 
my wheat as I took it from the granary, dry— 
harrowed it in thoroughly, covering the seed 
deeper than my neighbors do theirs; light cover- 
ing isa mistake, as I think the grain should be 
deep covered ws = to prevent the drought from 
affecting its roots during June and the forepart 
of July, and will draw more nourishment from 
the ground than when the kernel is left near the 
surface of the ground. When the wheat was 
well up, I sowed (in a moist day) broadcast, wood 
ashes, about twelve bushels to the acre. I am of 
the opinion that winter sown would be prefer- 
able, sow as soon as the first of September in 
this locality. Apples, in this immediate vicinity, 
are a failure. The curculio did its work thoroughly 
ast spring, and is fast increasing its ravages in 
our orchards and so likewise the army worm. 

Fall feed is very good—but the decline of one- 
fourth in the prices of our horses, and one-third 
in neat stock, makes us feel that it is hard times. 
Yet ae ap ew the business to be sought after, to 
make us healthy, honorable and happy. It 
furnishes the most inviting employment for our 
children, it brings with its seasons its change of 
work and golden harvests, which is not the case 
with the mechanic and manufacturer. F. 

Chester, Vt., Sept. 20, 1858. 
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For the New England Farmer. 
CROPS, FARMING, &c., IN WISCONSIN. 


Mr. Epitror:—Our wheat and oat crops are 
pad much threshed out, The wheat, so far as 
have heard, ranges from 3 to 14 bushels per 
acre. I think the average cannot go above 6 or 
_ Tbushels to the acre, and that of inferior quality. 
Oats are very poor, generally yielding 10 to 15 
bushels per acre. In portions of Illinois it is 
still worse. In large sections, along the Illinois 
River, and elsewhere in that State, the oats were 
not generally harvested at all, and the wheat 
hardly worth the trouble and expense of harvest- 
ing. The corn crop is likely to turn out fair, 
both here and in Illinois. if, Jack Frost keeps 
his distance a little longer, we are safe for corn, 
as much is already beyond danger. Our potato 
crop is lighter than usual for this country, so 
there will be a very light surplus of grain and 
= this year to spare from this country, 
ut there is enough for man and beast until time 
for another crop to grow, when, through the good- 
aess of Providence, a more abundant crop may 
crown our labors. 

I have never been in any part of New England, 
having been raised in South Western Pennsylva- 
nia, where I lived until three years ago. I came 
to Wisconsin to make my fortune quick ; left a 
pleasant home in the good old East, hoping soon 
to better my condition in the great and growing 
West. Here I am ina fertile part of the coun- 
try, working hard and making but little more 
than a living, deprived of many comforts I en- 
joyed East, among which are, sometimes, very 

ad roads, poor buildings and the loss of fruit; 
I speak of those like myself, whose means were 
small. Men with means can situate themselves 
a ager enough near the large towns and vil- 
ages of the West. Money will do that in any 
State in the Union, and what I fear most here, in 
regard to fruit, is that they never can raise it 
successfully in this prairie country. The pros- 
pect is very poor at this time—perhaps more at- 
tention would lead to more success ; it is evident- 
ly too much neglected here. The soil is as good 
in its a8 state as any reasonable man could 
ask, and lays as handsomely, but that tells the 
story most in its favor now. It is no hard mat- 
ter to see any amount of slovenly farming in this 
country. There are exceptions, of course, but a 
large portion of farmers waste enough grain an- 
nually, in harvesting and threshing, to keep a 
good sized, economical eastern family. There are 
but few farmers as far West as this, that have 
fencing enough done to be able to pasture their 
stubble grounds until after corn gathering, which 
is hardly ever done before December. Very few 
have farms and out-buildings to take in their 
grain, so it is stacked on the ground where it 
grew, threshed gut and the straw burned on the 
ground, as a general thing, as few have stock 
enough to consume their straw, so they are ex- 
hausting their improved lands more and more, 
every year, by this practice, and the crops are al- 
ready, in many places, telling the tale of always 
taking off the land, never putting on. I can show 
fields, and even whole farms, that have seen their 
best days, until something more is done for them 
in the way of fertilizing. 

A large class of Wisconsin farmers are much 


I 





in debt and likely to remain so. The prosper- 
ous times enjoyed here, the last few years pre- 
ceding the present one, seemed to have spoiled 
as many as it benefited. Never thinking a 
change of times might speedily limit their resour- 
ces, they plunged in debt to enlarge their farms 
and possessions, took railroad stocks, for which 
many mortgaged their lands, and are now squirm- 
ing to get out of debt, but it seems the more they 
squirm, the more they don’t get out. 

This is a great grain-growing country; the 
large crops that are gathered, of a favorable sea- 
son, in the West, are truly tempting to the man 
who earns his living by the sweat of his brow, 
and thousands have done well by coming West. 
But, after having lived and farmed in the West 
nearly three years, and travelled in different sec- 
tions of the country, I prefer an eastern home for 
our own domestic comfort, and think now, it 
wont be long until the NV. Z. Farmer will find its 
way to our own little rocky farm, that we left 
unsold in the east. We think by taking out the 
stumps and rocks it will look smoother, and by 
raising plenty of nice fruit it will be sweeter than 
ever. As I said before, I was never in New Eng- 
land, but I like the name, the enterprise of its 
people; 1 like to read its journals, for when I 
open one I am sure to find something useful. As 
the budding place of our best institutions, may 
her example never be less appreciated. 

T. A, JACKSON. 

Broadhead, Wis., Sept. 9th, 1858, 





FARMERS’ FESTIVALS. 


NORFOLK AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Norfolk county is favored with men of means 
dnd skill, who take a decided interest in whatev- 
er relates to the farm. Under their influence, 
the Norfolk County Agricultural Society came 
into the world full grown, and started off in her 
first exhibition with a vigor rarely gained by oth- 
ers in many years. It was not our pleasure to 
attend the last show, on the 29th ultimo, and we 
can only judge of it by the reports which we find 
in the papers; that they had a pleasant, social 
time, and that there were many things to com. 
mend in it, there can be no doubt. But, wheth- 
er in all respects, the managers have taken the 
best course to subserve the cause in which they 
are engaged, there is considerable doubt, judging 
from the report before us. The report says: 

“The agricultural productions on exhibition, 
though not extensive, were highly creditable, and 
embraced nearly everything raised by the farm- 
ers of the county.” , 

“The mechanical department was rather limi 
ted.” 

“In the upper hall, the fairest of the Fair of- 
ficiated at tables ladened with tempting baits, to 
be secured by adventurer’ in scramble-bags, and 
innocent little lotteries;’ * * “and from the 
throng here all day, * * a round sum must 
have been realized to the society.” 

“There were a few fine horses and some milch 
cows with ‘good points.’ The number of work- 
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ing oxen was small. The Durhams were found 
wanting. The Drawing Match had a fair com- 
pany to witness it, and a fair crowd witnessed 
the Spading Match. No premium was offered 
for trotting, but a match was gotten up between 
two well-matched horses, just to fill up the time.” 
Phere was also “a game of base ball announced 
in the programme of the day.” 

Such are the expressions of the reporters ; the 
reader cannot fail to see that the animus is not 
in a description of the products of the farm, but 
that he found larger crouds, more excitement and 
apparent interest in matters having no connec- 
tion with the farm. We notice these things, not 
because we find pleasure in such criticisms, but 
to call attention more directly to the results of 
any departure from the true objects of such an 
association; and to inquire whether others than 
the farmer are not gradually taking the control 
of them into their hands. 

Address by Joun S. ELDRIDGE, Esq., of 
Canton; subject: “National Industry the True 
Source of National Wealth,” and is spoken of as 
a fine production. Mr. GRINNELL, of the State 
Board of Agriculture, happily responded to a 
sentiment complimentary to the Board. In clos- 
ing his congratulatory address, Mr. President 
WILDER “urged the true interests of agriculture 
upon the farmers embraced in the Society, and 
pictured glowing results of continued improve- 
ments.” No man better knows the wants of the 
farmer, or will do more to supply them, than he. 

THE PLYMOUTH COUNTY SHOW 

was held on the 28th and 29th at Bridgewater. 
We regret that we were not able to attend it as 
a delegate from the State Board of Agriculture, 
as we had been appointed, in consequence of 
their making a change and bringing their Show 
on the same day as that in our own county. In 
jruits and vegetables the show was very good, so 
was the display of household work. In the Plow- 
ing Match 14 team were engaged; there were 
but 78 head of horned cattle in the pens. Buta 
noble spectacle was presented in the Town Teams, 
numbering 228 pairs of oxen! 

“To please the multitude a foot race was an- 
nounced at 3 o’clock.” 

Cuarezs G. Davis, Esq., was re-elected Presi- 
dent, and a “grand ball and supper” concluded 
the exercises of the first day. 

THE ESSEX COUNTY SHOW 


occurred at Danvers, Sept, 29 and 30. The 
weather was fine, and a large number of people 
attended. 

Neat cattle.—In this department 179 animals 
were exhibited, classified as follows: 

Fat cattle, 7; pure blooded bulls,15; mixed 
blooded bulls, 13; pure blooded cows, 9, (princi- 
pally Alderney;) mixed blooded and native cows, 


35; heifers, 40; calves, 8; working oxen, 40; 
steers, 12. 

The neat stock comprised a much larger num- 
ber of pure blooded animals than any previous 
exhibition of the Essex Society. 

Horses.—There were 90 horses, classified as 
follows : 

Stallions, 12; brood mares with foal by side, 
21; draft horses, 20; colts, 37. 

In this department there was a fine represen- 
tation of blood, prominent for its excellence. 

Sheep.—There were two entries of sheep, num- 
bering about fifty, South Down and Native. They 
exhibited no very noticeable points. 

Swine.—This department was unusually rich. 
More than half a dozen wagons were loaded with 
pigs of all ages. 

Fowls.—There were twenty-five coops of fowls. 

Agricultural Implements, &c.—In a large tent 
near the cattle pens was a display of improved 
agricultural implements, carriages, &c. Con- 
trasted with the former was a plow, pitchforks 
and other implements, evidently a century old. 
Their bungling manufacture and unwieldy size 
attracted a good deal of notice. 

The Exhibition at Granite Hall was very fine. 
The walls were decorated with pictures, flowers, 
needle-work, &c., agreeably and tastefully com- 
bined. The centre of the hall was occupied with 
several long tables, which were literally covered 
with the finest specimens of the productions of 
the orchards of Essex county. Finer apples or 
pears have not blessed the vision of any one, 
Essex county herself has never done better. 

Of butter there were twenty-seven entries, or 
twice the number of any preceding year. Of 
cheese there were seven entries. All the speci- 
mens of dairy product were excellent. 

The usual trial of working and draft horses 
took place. Twenty-seven teams were entered 
for plowing. Address by Dr. GzorGE B. Lor- 
ING. 

A correspondent says,—“this show was pro- 
nounced by all to be the best ever witnessed in 
this county. It was fullin every department. 
One gentleman of great discrimination remarked, 
if there had been a premium for a bad animal, 
there would have been none found worthy of the 
award. The show of fruits and vegetable pro- 
ducts was superb. One cultivator presented 
88 varieties of vegetables grown under his own 
care. But what charmed me most was the intel- 
lectual treat at the table from EVERETT, LORING, 
POoote, and others.” 


THE SALISBURY AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICUL- 
TURAL ASSOCIATION 


had a show at Amesbury, on Tuesday, Sept. 28th, 





for the first time. They exhibited 30 cows, 10 
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pairs of working oxen, several fine horses, and a 
fine display of sheep and fowls. The exhibition 
of fruits comprised upwards of one thousand 
plates. Address by Rev. WILLIAM SPAULDING, 
of Newburyport. Ode, by Joun G. WHITTIER, 
which we shall publish. They dined together 
and had speeches at the dinner-table. The Presi- 
dent is Dr. J. B. GALE. In New Hampshire, 


THE -CHESHIRE COUNTY AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 


held a show at Keene, Sept. 28th and 29th,— 
with fine weather, field entries larger than usual, 
working oxen of a higher grade, horses numerous, 
and the display in the Hall of the artistic skill of 
the citizens and the products of the gardens and 
fields, all of a high order. The Sentinel says:— 


“The address of Judge French, on Tuesday 
evening, was superlatively good, well received 
by all classes, and all the criticism we have heard 
is that “it was too short—he ought to have 
spoken three hours.” But the Judge considered 
himself limited as to time, as there was a concert 
at the Town Hall to commence at eight o’clock. 
But short as was the address, the Judge has 
made himself conspicuous in the estimation of 
the farmers of Cheshire county, many of whom 
were surprised to learn that a lawyer and Judge 
could be a first class farmer.” 





ALL WEATHER GOOD. 


The following happy allusion to the weather 
was made by Edward Everett,in his recent 
speech at Binghampton, N. Y., which was deliv- 
ered in a rain storm: 


Sir, to speak more seriously, I should be 
ashamed of myself if it required any premedita- 
tion, any forethought, to pour out the simple 
and honest effusions of the heart on an occasion 
so interesting as this. A good occasion, sir; a 
good day, sir, notwithstanding its commence- 
ment. I have heard from one friend and anoth- 
er this morning—kind enough to pay his respects 
to me, knowing on what errand f had come—I 
have heard from one and another the remark 
that he was sorry that we hadn’t a good day. It 
was, it is true, raining in the morning. But it 
isa good day, notwithstanding the rain. The 
weather is good; all weather is good; sunshine 
is good; rainis good. Not good weather, sir? 
Ack the farmer into whose grains and roots there 
i“ remains some of its moisture, to be driven 

y to-morrow’s sun. Ask the boatman, who is 
waiting for his raft to go over the rapids. Ask 
the dairyman and grazier if the rain, even at this 
season, Is not, good. Ask the lover of nature if 
it is not good weather when it rains. Sir, one 
may see in Europe artificial water works, cas- 
cades constructed by the skill of man at enor- 
mous expense—at Chatsworth, at Hesse Cassel, 
and the remains of magnificent water-works at 
Marly, where Louis XIV. lavished uncounted 
millions of gold, and thus, according to some 
writers, laid the foundation of those depletions 
of the treasury which brought on the French 
Revolution. The traveller thinks it a great thigr 





to see these artificial water works, where a little 
water is pumped up by creaking machinery, or a 
panting steam engine, to be seattered in frothy 
spray; and do we talk of its not being a good 
day when God’s great engine is exhibited to us, 
His imperial water works sending up the mists 
and vapors to the clouds, to be rained dowr 
again in comfort and beauty and plenty upor 

ateful and thirsty man? Sir, as a mere grati- 
Keation of the taste, I know nothing in nature 
more sublime, more beautiful than these, descend- 
ing in abundance and salubrity from the skies. 
(Applause.) 





For the New England Farmer. 
BRAMBLES AMONG ROCKS. 


For the first time in my life I have found what 
arocky region there is in the little State of Rhode 
Island. I have often seen the rough rocks on 
the shores of Narraganset Bay piled up at Mount 
Hope, and “all along shore,” and heard many a 
hint that clam-chowders were common even at 
this long date after the downfall of King Philip ; 
but never until a few days gone by have I ram- 
bled over the rough roads of this little mem- 
ber of our Federal family. 

On this beautiful morning, September 27, when 
the Sabbath was altogether past, and just as the 
frost and dew were being sipped up and stolen 
away by the stealthy king of day, I went out 
among the meadows, and through the woody 
wilds, and on to the highest hills, to spy out the 
shamming or the successful, among the efforts of 
the farmers. 

Rockland Village has its name from, (I know 
not what,) its rocks, [suppose. There are “a few 
more left,” after a host of them have been, fash- 
ioned into factory walls, and other buildings. 
Here and there I found a piece of pretty good 
corn, standing where the floods would not be 
likely to wash it away, if corn and Christians 
alike by digging deep and laying a foundation 
upon a rock shall securely stand. 

The soil of this neighborhood, when you can 
find it outside of a rocky prison-house, is of an 
excellent quality to raise good potatoes. 

It seems a matter of astonishment to me that 
so little attention should have been given to the 
culture of various kinds of fruit. The soil is 
suited to the rapid growth of wood, and the ap- 
ple, pear, peach, &c., would be quite sure to make 
a good report of themselves. Grapes might be 
— in almost any quantity, if properly attend- 
ed to. 

Great mischiefs must ever follow so great ne- 
glect of agricultural interests as is apparent near 
many of our manufacturing villages. If the peo- 
ple become dependent, in families, upon “the 
mills,” and have no retreat for themselves, their 
condition must be that of vassalage. Moral and 
social degradation will be quite sure to follow 
upon those families which become a mere appen- 
dage of some factory. When the homes of the 
people cease to be surrounded by well tilled 
grounds, then those families will sink into serf- 
dom. But while the factories of New England 
can be chiefly supplied with laborers from the 
families of farmers, who know the pleasures of 
rural life, and the joy of life that is where the 
bright flowers hloom in summer and the songs of 
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health and hilarity ring out in winter, it will con- 
tinue to be New England. But when the little 
farms of the snug farmers of a happy era have 
been lost in the wild waste of a neglected hus- 
bandry, “nd the multitude huddle into the little 
villages, and despise farming, it will be Old Eng- 
land then, with the objectionable features of that 
land of starving workers and uneducated chil- 
dren. 

Complain as men may of the sterility of the 
soil of New England, it is the soil to be honored 
and cultivated, and the soil to boast of, so long 
as it bears an intelligent, industrious and virtu- 
ous people; but the land to be ashamed of, 
when it shall cease to present its “little farms 
well tilled,” and its countless homes of intelligent 
and fearless farmers. c. 

Rockland, R. I., 1858. 





CONNECTICUT RIVER VALLEY FAIR. 

In another column, the reader may find an ac- 
count of the late Cattle Show and Exhibition of 
the Association with the above title. It was 
written by Mrs. A. E. Porter, of Springfield, 
Vt.,—gives a delightful picture of the scene pre- 
sented, and is made attractive by many graceful 
and appropriate touches, which our poor pen 
would have failed to impart had we been present. 

We are under greater obligations to Mrs. Por- 
TER for the noble example to her sex, in attend- 
ing a Farmer’s Festival and inspecting objects 
which ought to be interesting to every body, than 
we are for the excellent account she has sent us. 
What sort of associations has the biped been ac- 
tomed to who said, “a Fair is no place for wo- 
men!” Has not woman a common interest with 
man in everything the soil produces to eat, drink 
or wear? Is it indelicate for her to look upon 
the products of our fields and stalls, or to mani- 
fest an interest in matters of the highest impor- 
tance to the family? In England, the wives of 
the landlords and tenants, too, “ladies to the 
manor born,” mingle freely in all the affairs of 
the farm, and are nearly as well acquainted with 
the breeds of stock, loss and gain, fields, crops, 
draining, &c. &c., as the landlord himself. It is 
one of the leading causes why the occupation of 
agriculture does not take a higher stand, that 
women have not been more interested in it. 
Women sustain everything that is good, have a 
more just appreciation of the useful and beauti- 
ful, than men, and by their influences keep them 
from sinking into utter barbarism. 





How To ExaMINE WELLS.—A method of ex- 
amining wells to ascertain whether they contain 
anything offensive has been recommended as be- 
ing simple and yet efficient : 

“Place a common mirror over the well in such 
@ position as to catch and throw the rays of the 
sun to the bottom of the well, which will be im- 
mediately illuminated in sucha manner, that the 
smallest pebbles, &c., at the bottom can be dis- 


tinctly discerned, as if in the hand. The sun is 
in the best situation to be reflected in the morn- 
ing or afternoon of the day.” 





ASHES. 

There appears at present to be but one opin- 
ion among practical men in relation to ashes 
when applied as a stimulant to the soil, and that 
is, that they are of great value. This is indeed 
abundantly demonstrated by science, and no one 
familiar with the developments of chemical sci- 
ence, or with the obvious practical results pro- 
duced by the ashes of vegetables, will, for a mo- 
ment doubt their value as an application to most 
soils and crops. All vegetables, without a sin- 
gle exception, produce ashes upon incineration, 
or burning. These ashes, however, differ in their 
chemical constitution as well as in quality; and 
there are differences in the composition of the 
ashes produced by the several parts, or members 
of the same plant. To demonstrate this fact, the 
able chemist, DE SAUSURE, instituted a set of 
very elaborate experiments upon the wheat 
plant, straw and grain, and found the result to 
be as follows: 

100 parts of ashes contain—. ee 


Carbonate of Potass.....sseeseess 1B.5..cccccce coccee 15. 
Phosphate of potass........sseeeess 5. cccccccccccess 32. 
Hydrochlorate of potass........+++. BS. cocccccccces 0.16 
Sulphate of potass......ssssceceees 2. cccccccccces 
Earthy phosphates. .......sessseee 6.2. eccccccccee 44.50 
Earthy carbonates 1 

Silica (SANd)...--+.scccccvccccees OL.Brcccceccccecs 0.50 
Metalic oxides, (iron)........ peccce 1. scccccccccces 0.25 
LOEB ccccccsesesovosscccesosesasee TBrccccescesses 7.59 


All of these ingredients, both of the straw andi 
grain, are derived exclusively from the soil—from: 
terrene elements, and in order to render lands 
fruitful in producing this crop, they must, where 
they do not exist naturally, and in sufficient quan- 
tity, be artificially supplied. They are the inor- 
ganic constituents of plants. 

If we burn humus, or the residuum of vegeta- 
bles left after putrefaction, we shall find that 
many of the non-volatile, inorganic constituents 
of the vegetable structure remain in the ashes, 
for putrefaction is a sort of combustion, and so 
far as the question under consideration is in- 
volved, produces nearly identical results. The 
ashes of wood and bark abound in these constit- 
uents, and therefore are possessed of a specific 
and easily ascertained value as a stimulant of 
vegetable life. Every farmer must have wit- 
nessed the highly beneficial effects which they 
produce on corn, beans, and the cereal grains, as 
well as upon grass lands, and especially upon 
pastures—upon turnips, cabbages, onions and 
other esculent vegetables. 

They are also possessed of a very.high value 
as an ingredient in compost; tending, by their 
alkalescent action, to promote decay, and the 
neutralization of acids in the mass-te which they 





are applied. 
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INDECOMPOSABLE ELEMENTS. 

So far as regards that particular portion of the 
soil which successfully resists the decomposition 
and the action of fire, the elaborate experiments 
of De Saussure and Schroeder demonstrate, that 
it exerts a merely nominal influence over the de- 
velopment and perfection of the vegetable sys- 
tem ; and that, in fact, it merely contributes to 
it by furnishing a necessary principle to the me- 
chanical medium which is requisite to secure a 
firm position or hold upon the soil, and affording 
a depository or sort of chemical laboratory for 
the preparation of the food which ensures to! 
them sustenance and life. 

All vegetables, of whatever character, size or! 
development—from the most worthless to the; 
most valuable—from the most insignificant and 
minute to the most majestic—derive the aliment 
requisite for their systems from humus, or the 
decomposing substances of animals and plants. 
Now if the crops produced by the soil of a cer- 
tain field be regularly harvested and conveyed 
away, it is certain that such a course will, ina 
few years, tend to impoverish that soil. Every 
crop abstracts a certain specific amount of ali- 
mentary matter which it formerly contained, and 
which must be kept up in order to secure good 
and remunerating crops, as the soil possesses no 
recuperating powers, and as no vegetable can 
generate a single element of which it is composed. 
That all vegetables, and more especially the cul- 
mifera, or broad-leaved tribe of plants, do actu- 
ally imbibe a certain definite portion of their pab- 
ulum from the atmosphere, is a point in relation 
to which there has long since ceased to be any 
dispute ; but with reference to a greatly prepon- 
derating majority of our most valuable staple 
productions, this supply is inadequate to the sus- 
tenance of crops, and in most instances would be 
found too limited even to sustain life. As a 
general axiom, therefore, the perfection and vol- 





8 
ume of a crop may be regarded as depending up- 
on the amount of succulent properties and nu- 
tritive juices extant in the soil. The humus, 


inothing of sickness. 





which is the product of decomposition, or the 
Visible result of putrefaction, is the only known| 


= 


a 


plants where no decomposable animal or vegeta- 
ble matter exists. To render lands fertilé, we 
must supply the elements which compose the or- 
ganized structure of the plant or plants Ave are 
desirous of producing. 

It is plain, therefore, of how much importance 
is the muck or humus, of our extensive and ac- 
cessible swamps, especially when it has been 
mingled with the droppings of stock, and has ar- 
rested their liquids and gases. We cannot well 
refrain from again urging its importance upon 


jour people, as the true source from whence to 


fertilize and once more make glad their impov- 
erished and almost barren fields. 





CONSTIPATION. 


There is no single word in Webster’s Una- 
bridged Dictionary, from aam to zythum inclu- 
sive, which, to our mind is so expressive of hu- 
man misery and physiological depravity as this. 
It is mainly because our bowels are constipated 
that the people of these United States support 
twenty-five thousand drug-shops and forty-five 
thousand doctors at an annual expense of more 
than a hundred millions of dollars. And it is 
because of this that our people pay the quacks 
of the irregular trade several millions a year. 

But the loss of the money expended in at- 
tempts to make the bowels of the community 
move, and in endeavors to obviate the conse- 
quences of their obstruction, is an insignificant 
evil compared with the loss of health and happi- 
ness and life. The mischiefs which spring from 
constipation, as the parent source, are as numer- 
ous in the vital domain as are the sins which, in 
the moral world, originate from the evil one him- 
self. If Satan is the father of lies, constipation, 
is the mother of infirmities. 

Where, in all this broad land, is there a man, 
woman or child whose bowels move naturally, 
who never requires artificial aids? There area 
few such. And they are those who know almost 
They are strangers to dys- 
pepsia, rheumatism, toothache, bronchitis, con- 
sumption. They never have the cholera. They 
are proof against yellow fever. They are secure 
from paralysis. They never die of apoplexy. Or- 
ganic affections of the heart never trouble them. 

Constipation of the bowets causes foul blood 
and morbid secretions. These occasion corrupt 
humors, which induce torpid livers, congested 
kidneys, oppressed lungs, and congested brains. 


source of these “succulent properties” and “nu-!Then follow rheumatic pains, headache, palpita- 

tritive juices,” and can be supplied in no other|tion of the heart, vertigo, sinking spells, nervous 

known way than by the application of those sub- debility, lumbago, sciatica, spinal irritation, piles, 

stances—in the form of manures—which are di-|°P35™°: colics, and, as more remote consequences 
ved ft somal t: d | still, putrid fevers, pestilential epidemics, malig- 

rectly derived from the vegetable’kingdom. , nant erysipelas, carbuncles and cancers. And 
In applying lime, it is well known that there 


the medicines which are given to cure these con- 
must be in the soil some organic substance for it |Sequences are worse than the diseases which they 
to feed or act upon, in order to render its action 


cure. 
perceptible, for though it may neutralize certain sannned a snak for the conmen ahaa 
noxious acids (which it converts into manure) 


prevalent maladies in the vicissitudes of the 
; Preys weather; in thermometrical variations; in baro- 

and effect a kindly modification of the physical 

texture of the soil, it can never supply the place 


metrical states; in prevailing winds ; in fogs; in 
of putrescent manure, nor furnish the aliment of/8°Uth; in tornadoes from the west; in blasts 





storms from the east; in currents from the 
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from the north; in commotions in the heavens 
above ; in convulsions in the earth beneath; in 
ozone ; in electricity ; in animalcules; in excess 
of nitrogen; in deficiency of nitrogen; in some 
fault of hydrogen; in carbonaceous miasms; in 
a want of carbon; in catching cold; in getting 
hot; in exposure; in confinement ; in everything 
except—constipation. 

And why is the whole human race, with few 
exceptions, sick and dying of constipation? The 
complaint is scarcely known in the animal king- 
dom below man. Why should the most intelli- 
gent creature in existence be the only one who 
cannot have a healthful action of the bowels? 
Surely there must be a cause. We charge the 
whole of it to the prevalent system of cookery— 
worse in some families, and hotels, and nations, 
than in others, but bad, ruinous, killing, all over 
the area of civilization. The remedy is not in! 
the direction of drug-shops and doctors, but in| 
that of food and cooks.—Life Iilustrated. 





For the New England Farmer. 
LETTER FROM JUDGE FRENCH. 


A Loox at THE CATTLE SHOW, AND AT AGRICULTURE IN 
CursHime County, NEw HaMPsHIRE, 


Keene, N. H., Oct. 2, 1858. 

My Dear Brown :—A pretty careful exami- 
nation of what was done and seen at the Annual 
Exhibition of the Cheshire County Agricultural 
Society, here at Keene, last Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, with some rides about the county, and many 
talks with the farmers during the past fortnight, 
give me some impressions of the state of agri- 
culture hereabouts. 

The Show was held at the grounds owned by 
the society, about a mile anda half from the cen- 
tral part of this town. They have a permanent 
enclosure, well fenced, containing twenty-six 
acres, upon which they have this year erected an 
exhibition hall 100 ft. by 30, with double floor, 
well shingled roof, and suitable tables and other 
fixtures for the display and protection of the 
fruits, vegetables, implements and fancy articles. 
This hall cost about $1000. The officers of the 
society had faith enough to borrow $1500 to 
complete their grounds and buildings to their 
satisfaction, and the result of their exhibition 
this year financially, has been that they have re- 
ceived about $500 more than all expenses and 
premiums, which reduces the debt one-third. 
Our county societies receive no aid from the 
State, and it requires the energy of such men as 
T. H. Leverett, of Keene, the treasurer of the so- 
ciety, who seems to possess the faculty of béing 
in several places at the same time, and doing 
several things at once, to keep the treasury full. 

The show-ground is arranged with permanent 
cattle-pens, and with a half mile circular horse- 
course. On the whole, although I have a great 


partiality for old Rockingham, it may as well be 





just now, in the prosperity of its agricultural so- 
ciety. And now we will look about the grounds, 
and talk of what we see, and what is thereby 
suggested touching agriculture. 

CATTLE. 

The working cattle of this county are equal to 
any in the world. Many of them are used for 
lumbering, in which business heavy cattle are re- 
quired, and here they are. There is in them a 
manifest cross of Short-Horn blood, which gives 
them great size: One yoke, six years old, were 
said to weigh 4,500 pounds, and many yokes av- 
eraged 3,800 pounds a yoke. 

They adopted a cruel, and not very satisfacto- 
ry mode of testing the strength of working cat- 
tle and horses. They had drags loaded with 
stones weighing several tons, and the cattle were 
made to exert their whole strength in attempting 
to draw this dead weight through the sand. In 
such trials, much depends upon the work in 
which the cattle have been used, and much upon 
their being accustomed to society, many of them 
being frightened at the people around them. A 
trial in a cart reasonably loaded, where the 
training of the cattle could be fairly shown, 
would seem far better. 

The plowing match took place at a field more 
than half a mile from the grounds, and attracted 
very little attention, not a hundred people being 
present. .Ten ox-teams, each of a single yoke, 
and two horse-teams, competed. 

The plowing was as good as is usual at coun- 
ty shows in this State. I think plowing is per- 
formed worse, by farmers in New England gen- 
erally, than any other process in agriculture. The 
land here was easy and smooth, but the furrows 
were not drawn straight, and the work was not 
well finished up. The cattle were well trained, 
but the plowmen were not, and indeed, the stan- 
dard of good plowing was evidently not very 
high. Most of the plows were of Boston make, 
but generally made to carry larger work than 
they are intended for. 

I noticed very few Devons in the pens. In 
Rockingham we tltink well of the Devons for 
work, and in Sullivan county, they are bred con- 
siderably, and if we must try to breed a race for 
work and the dairy both combined, I know of no 
breed better adapted to our short pastures. 

There was a very fair show of Alderneys or 
Jerseys: At the agricultural shows in England 
these cattle are called “Channel Islands Cattle.” 
They come from the small islands in the English 
Channel, and it would prevent confusion, were 
we to adopt this general name, instead of the 
several names of the islands. 

Since the show, I have been to Swansey to see 
the stock of Paul F. Aldrich, the principal ex- 





confessed, that Cheshire county leads the State, 





hibitor of this breed. He has four full blood 
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bulls, and one imported cow, and among his one 
hundred and forty head of cattle, a considerable 
number of half bloods. It is dangerous to ex- 
press opinions about these matters, because the 
breeders are very sensitive, and ready to do bat- 
tle for their favorite stock. 

One point, however, is settled, if anything is, 
that the cows of this breed give richer milk than 
any others. Mr. Aldrich showed us the milk of 
his cow, and its color was as different from that 
of his other cows, as gold from silver. It is well 
understood in England, that the cream of one 
Jersey cow will manifestly improve the butter of 
a dairy of half a dozen others. The breed is 
peculiarly adapted to the wants of families in 
the, country who know the difference between 
cream and skim milk. For milkmen about cit- 
ies, a larger kind of cows, that will give a greater 
quantity of milk that does not require so much 
watering, is perhaps preferable. 

A couple of Oldenburg calves, recently import- 
ed by Dr. Hatch, of Keene, from Germany, at- 
tracted a good deal of attention. 

SHEEP. 


Spanish merinos seem to be the leading breed 
in the county. Some pens were marked “Irish 
Smut,” and some were ofgwarious grades. 

Why cannot we introduce more fully some of 
the large English breeds of sheep for mutton? 
The improved Lincolns, which grow to the size 
of yearling colts, almost, and seem to be hardy; 
and yield about nine pounds of wool at a clip, 
could not fail to be profitable in New England. 
The farmers all agree that sheep are more profit- 
able now than cattle, and that a sure source of 
income is in the sale of lambs for the shambles. 

Not being a sheep man, I will not be too sure 
on this point, for I may have had the wool pulled 
over my eyes, but my belief is, that the best hus- 
bandry for the Granite hills, just now, is in sheep 
raising, for the meat in the first place, and the 
wool as an incident. . 

Of the Horses and Swine and Poultry, I have 
not room to say much. The horses shown were 
principally trotting horses for carriages, a kind 
of horse of which the Morgans are perhaps the 
best in the world. For this breed, the Connect- 
icut River Valley Society, whose Exhibition I at- 
tended last year at Bradford, Vt., probably beats 
all New England. We shall soon want a heavy 


breed of draft horses, to take the place of oxen, 
as our farms become smoother, and the Suffolk 


Punch, from Suffolk county, in England, seems 
to me to be the model horse for the plow and the 
cart. Their usual weight is more than fifteen 
hundred pounds, and they are proverbial for their 
docility. . 

FRUIT. 


was good. The hill farms in this county produce 
very fair and high colored apples. The Fameuse 
and the Canada Red, which are not much known 
in the east part of our State, thrive to perfection 
here. The Northern Spy is beginning to bear, 
and the fruit is very large and perfect, and the 
tree hardy, though not yet fully tested. 

The culture of apples, on the hills of New 
Hampshire, is a sure and profitable business, in 
the neighborhood of railroads. In the valleys 
and on plains, we have many difficulties to con- 
tend with in the cultivation of fruit, of which 
our more elevated brethren know nothing. 

The crops this year in this county are good. 
An early frost injured them in low places, but 
not elsewhere, and the corn crop generally is 
good. Potatoes are not rotting, and yield the 
largest crop known for years. Wheat is grown 
in fair crops and of good quality here. The sea- 
son has been much dryer here than on the east- 
ern side of the State, where we have reckoned it 
one of the wettest of seasons. 

It ought, perhaps, to be named that on Tuesday 
evening, an agricultural address was delivered by 
a judge who was holding a court here, to a very 
full audience, at Dr. Barstow’s church. It was 
said to be as good as could be expected of a gen- 
tleman of the profession of the law. Having 
used up my paper, I remain your friend, 

H. F. FREeNcu, 





For the New England Farmer 


THE BEAUTY OF A FARM IS A GOOD 
ORCHARD. 


Mr. Epiror:—Here in old Cheshire county, 
N. H., we have some fine orchards, which shows 
that we have some good farmers, for every good 
farmer will devote a portion of his time to the 
cultivation of fruit. In my orchard, there was a 
full bloom, and the apples set well, but nearly all 
have been destroyed } the sting of some insect. 
Even those that remain on the trees are very im- 
perfect; there will be a very little fruit in this 
section. Yet the failure of fruit this season 
should not discourage us; but let us hope on 
and hope ever. Every farmer should strive to 
study the cause of the blight, and if possible, 
guard against it in future. There is no doubt 
but that health, comfort, sociability, temperance, 
and good morals, generally, would be promoted, 
by making a choice fruit garden near our dwell- 
ing. But look around here in New England. 
How much more might be done by raising fruit, 
the apple especially. Sorne will say the crop is 

recarious, trees bear only once in two years! 

n a good collection, however, there is always a 
supply of some fruit or other, even in the most 
adverse seasons; meanwhile the non-bearing trees 
are gathering strength. 

How often we hear people say, It is not worth 
while, for 1 may move away or rent, and in either 
case I should not get paid for my trouble! Now 
this is all wrong; supposing our fathers had 





The show of apples, pears, grapes and peaches 
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acted on this selfish principle ? 
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It is true, every kind of fruit is affected more 
or less by insects and diseases, and none flourish 
without care and culture; in fact, everything 
that is necessary for our existence we must pay a 

rice for. Our trees suffer occasionally from the 

ark louse on the branches, and from woolly and 
green lice on the top, which check the growth. 
Caterpillars and blight, the borer and canker 
worm, are all to be contended against. But the 
cultivator himself is often much more destructive 
than any of these insects, by allowing his cattle 
to brouse the leaves from young trees, or trim- 
ming them himself at the season of growth, and 
also by cutting off the branches after they become 
large, and by cutting off the roots with the plow. 

Roxbury, N. H., Aug. 5, 1858. G. W. N. 





For the New England Farmer. 
LITTLE THINGS: 
Or, A WALK IN My GaARDEN....No. 17. 


While gathering a plum tree a few days ago, 
my mind run on a subject somewhat foreigr. to 
gardening, but as the subject is one of impor- 
tance, [ have jotted down my thoughts on 


POPULAR ERRORS IN MEDICINE. 


There are some prevalent ideas among even 
intelligent people in regard to the medical and 
domestic treatment necessary in sickness. One 
of them is in the treatment of measles. If the 
patient does not break out well, or even if he 
does, recourse is usually had to hot stimulating 
teas for the purpose of driving them out. Now 
in this disease there is a strong tendency to con- 
— of the lungs, thereby bringing on a cough. 

rreparable injury may thus be done to the lungs 
by such treatment. Far better to make use of 
‘milder teas, nearly lukewarm. 

In cases of typhoid fever many persons are 
afraid of the patient’s catching cold. Hence every 
avenue to pure air is closed, and the disease ag- 
gravated. Watch the time when the patient is 
hot and dry to ventilate the room, not when in a 
state of perspiration. 

Popular opinion has long favored the idea that 
there is a specific remedy for every disease, but 
medical knowledge has as yet advanced but a lit- 
tle way in this direction. { hardly know of more 
than one complete specific, and that is sulphur. 
It will positively kill a troublesome little insect 
that burrows in the skin, thereby producing a 
troublesome disease. 

The anxiety of friends for fear that a patient 
will starve during a fever is all groundless. Many 
a patient has been killed by giving food at such 
times. 

Many persons ee that new rum, balm of 
Gilead buds steeped in rum, camphor, or some- 
thing else, inserted into a fresh cut will promote 
its healing. I once heard of a man who thrust 
into a bad cut a quid of tobacco for the same pur- 
— Nothing will heal a fresh cut more quick- 
y than bringing the parts together and not al- 
lowing them to be disturbed. 

People often talk of cutting short a fever and 
curing the erysipelas immediately by the applica- 
tion of some favorite article, but the truth is, the 
latter disease will have its run for about seven 
or eight days in spite of all applications. The 





most that can be done is to modify its rage, and 
render the patient as comfortable as we can. 

Very many-persons of a strongly marked bil- 
ious temperament often complain of dizziness 
and headache, not knowing that it is caused by 
the use of strong coffee. This is especially true 
of persons of sedentary habits. Hence they use 
all sorts of bitters before breakfast and then coun- 
teract them by a couple dishes of their favorite 
beverage. I love coffee dearly, but do know that 
it injures multitudes in this climate who are not 
ignorant of the cause. 

Many people err in their judgment of what the 

hysician should do in a case of typhoid fever. 
If the physician is not at work on his patient at 
every visit, he is doing nothing. Never was a 
greater mistake. The greatest care of the phy- 
sician is to watch for symptoms, and when they 
appear, to combat them the best he can. Man- 
aging a fever is much like steering aship. Rocks 
must be avoided, sometimes by steering to the 
right, sometimes to the left ; then again the pilot 
has nothing to do for a time but to steer straight 
ahead. Just so with a fever. It is usually the 
case that during a fever there is a period when 
no marked symptoms appear, and the physician 
can let well enough alone, but it is unfortunate- 
ly the case, that anxious friends are over anxious 
to have something done, though they do not know 
what. Let the fever sail on until there is a spe- 
cial call for interference, and then the physician 
can the better manage his patient to a favorable 
termination of the disease. 

Many people err in the notion that it is not 
best to put on additional clothing as soon as the 
weather becomes cooler in autumn, because, as 
they reason, they will need it more in colder 
weather. This is a great mistake. Put on cloth- 
ing just as soon as you feel the want of it. You 
may avoid a severe cold or a fever. 

Many poses attribute three-quarters the com- 
plaints of children to worms, but the truth is, it 
is but seldom that children have worms; at least, 
so numerous as to be of any account. Extreme- 
ly ignorant people and quacks always find in im- 
agination an abundance of worms. 

But fearing lest I may not please the doctors, I 
will stop. N. T. T. 

Bethel, Me., Sept. 25, 1858. 





OUT-DOOR SAFETY. 


The fear of the weather has sent multitudes to 
the grave, who otherwise might have lived in 
health many yearslonger. The fierce north wind 
and the furious snow-storm kill comparatively 
few, while hot winter rooms and crisping summer 
suns have countless hecatombs of human victims 
to attest their power. Except the localities where 
miasma prevails, and that only in warm weather, 
out door life is the healthiest and happiest, from 
the ne to the poles. The patie act speaks 
for itself, that persons who-are out of doors most, 
take cold least. In some parts of our country 
nearly one-half of the adult deaths are from dis- 
eases of the air passages, these affections arise 
from taking cold in some way or another; and 
surely the reader will take some interest in an ail- 
ment through which, by at least one chance out 
of four, his own life may be lost. All colds arise 
from one of two causes: Ist, by getting cool too 
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quick after exercise, either as to the whole body 
or any part of it ; 2nd, by being chilled, and re- 
maining so for along time, from want of exercise. 
To avoid colds from the former, we have only to 
go toa fire the moment the exercise ceases, in 
the winter. If in summer, repair at once to a closed 
room, and remain with the same clothing on un- 
til cooled off. To avoid colds from the latter 
cause, and these engender the most speedily fatal 
diseases, such as pleurisies, croup and inflamma- 
tion of the lungs, called pneumonia, we have only 
to compel ourselves to walk with sufficient vigor 
to keep off a feeling of chilliness. Attention to a 
precept contained in less than a dozen words 
would add twenty years to the average of civilized 
life. Keep away chilliness by exercise; cool off 
slowly. Then you will neyer take cold, in door or 
out. 





WHITEWASHING. 

There is nothing, perhaps, which contributes 
more decidedly to the healthiness of a homestead 
than whitewash. It is a cheap article, and any 
one who can lift a brush can put it on. Fences 
and rough siding as well as the inside of the tie- 
ups, sheds and other outbuildings, and also the 
walls and ceilings of the ccllars, should annually 
be paid over with a good coat of whitewash. The 
spring is the most eligible season for the appli- 
cation,as there is generally sufficient leisure at 
that time before spring’s work comes on, and as 
the disinfecting and deodorizing action of the 
lime will tend to prevent those unhealthy mias- 
ma which are generated around most dwellings, 
by the decay of vegetable matter, and the heat 
of the vernal and summer sun. The months of 
October and November, also, usually afford good 
opportunities to do this work, at intervals be- 
tween harvesting, draining, collecting muck, &c. 

White walls, and long lines of white fences, 
gleaming amid luxuriant and embowering foli- 
age, give to a farm establishment an appearance 
of neatness and rural elegance and comfort, in- 
describably attractive to the man of taste, and 
can in no way be so effectually and economically 
secured as by giving them a few coats of white- 
wash. The ceilings of bed-rooms, cookeries, 
and wash rooms, should also be frequently white- 
washed. If the walls are not papered, the brush 
should pass over them likewise. The lime will 
not only tend to sweeten the air and prevent ep- 
idemical diseases, but fill up the thousand im- 
perceptible cracks which always exist in plaster- 
ing, and through which more cold air will find its 
way in a windy winter’s day, than can be neu- 
tralized by many an armful of hickory, maple or 
white oak. 

The whitewashing of cattle and horse stalls, 
as well as the inside of hog cotes and heneries, 
not only renders them more healthy, but.prevents 
the animals and fowls from being infested with 





troublesome and filthy vermin. 


for the New Engtana Farmer. 


AUTUMN. 
BY AUGUSTA COOPER KIMBALL. 
Kind Autumn comes in view, with stately tread, 
Wearing her olden rebe of gold and red, 
And clustered grape-vines, drooping from her head. 


She decks, with gaudy trimmings, every place; 
The forests blush to feel her gay embrace, 
Yet melancholy’s tinge is on her face. 


Behind her follow all the fabled train, 
That over Nature’s produce hold their reign ; 
The unseen guardians of the hill and plain. ° 


Bright Ceres, goddess of the harvest fiekis, 
With ardent pride, that is not half concealed, 
Hastens her yellow offering to yield. 


Fair-cheeked Pomona, in the orchard seen, 
Culls choicest fruit, the bending boughs between, 
And runs to greet the advancing autumn queen. 


Now, only in the distance, we descry 
The mellow lustre of her Jambent eye, 
And gay apparelling, we know her by. 


But soon her presence will be everywhere ; 
Her changing breath will scent the breezy air, 
And amber light roll from her yellow hair. 


The farmer, glad, will view the golden store, 
Heaped on his spacious, oaken, threshing floor ; 
With such full barns, he could not wish for more. 


And when the harvest moon rides up in air, 
Youths with browned cheeks, and country maidens fair, 
Perchance may make @ merry husking there. 


While in the farm-house, rows of pumpkin pies, 
With luscious fruits and cakes of ample size, 
The white-capped matron for the group supplies. 


When vale and mount shall don a russet gown, 
And leaflets, dying with a tint of brown, 
Shall fall with wavering movement to the ground, 


With empty baskets, laugh, and childish cheer, 
In woodland aisles, will eager groups appear, 
To gather trophies of the fruitful year. 


And tarrying long, the mother mild at home, 
Will anxious watch the paths where they have gone, 
And worrying, list for noisy ones to come. 


But when the sun has left the forest road, 
Each rambler then will hasten with his load ; 
With nuts, hats, caps and baskets are o’er flowed. 


Such are the joys kind Autumn, thou dost bring, 
When verdure on the bough no more may cling, 
And summer birds no longer stay to sing. 


Front this small tribute I could not refrain ; 
Although the lay is weak, and short the strain, 
Yet is it large, with love for all thy reign. 





For the New England Farmer. 
DRESSING OF GRASS LANDS. 


The main purpose on many farms is to raise a 
good crop of grass, that is, about two tons to the 
acre, alana of the second crop. I know of 
farms where this has been done for thirty years, 
or more, without disturbing the sod in the mean- 
time. How is this brought about? By occasion- 
ally applying atop dressing of some fertilizing 
material. Land situated near the shore of the 
sea, as are the grass-producing fields at Marble- 
head, are most conveniently dressed by material 
collected from the beach. When so situate, that 
sea manure cannot be obtained, a compost can 
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be made for the purpose. If in either of their 
modes of dressing, one-half or more of the labor 
can be saved, as compared with the ordinary 
manner of culture, it is a saving worthy of no- 
tice, for it should ever be borne in mind, that 
“accumulation does not depend so much on get- 
ting, as on saving.” I believe that much labor is 
lost, by attempting to renovate fields of grass, by 
the use of the plow and the hoe, when it can be 
come at in a shorter way. I believe that it is so 
done, because our fathers so did it. I remember, 
when a boy on the home farm, it Was thought 
absolutely necessary to break up all our mowing 
fields, once at least, in every eight or ten years. 
The inquiry in the spring was, what field shall be 
plowed for corn this year? and to answer this, 
the next inquiry was, how long since it was laid 
down? and so the rotation of crops went on from 
generation to generation. 
ONE OF THE OLD ScHOOL, 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 
A BARREN GRAPE VINE. 

A few years ago, I set out a grape vine, and I 
have taken great pains with it from that time till 
the present; pruned it every fall, manured with 
old bones, wash from the house, &c., yet it has 
not borne a grape. It blossoms full, and then 
comes the blasting, and they are all gone. 

Now, can you, or any of your subscribers, give 
me -any information what to do? cut down, or 
try another year? Some say that there is a male 
and female root—that one was destroyed in trans- 
planting, therefore, the vine is worthless ; others 
that the vine would bear if a bud was inserted. 

Burlington, Vi., Oct. 1, 1858. B.C. 


REMARKS.—Your case is not an uncommon 
one. We know of grape vines by the way-side 
that blossom annually, shedding a delightful fra- 
grance all around them, but never bear a grape. 
But such vines stand alone, far from any other 
grape. Yours is probably in the same condition, 
needing fructification from some other plant. 

FINE SECKEL PEARS. 

Supposing that you are, like other men, in fa- 
vor of good fruit, I take the liberty to send you 
a small box of Seckel pears, in hopes that they 
will give you as much pleasure in eating them, 
as it gives me to send them. I am a constant 
reader of your paper, and hope they will in some 
measure repay you for your exertions in the cause 
of fruit-growing. 

Yours truly, 

Plymouth, Oct. 6, 1858. 

ReMARKS.—We make you our best bow, sir— 
and if the goddess Pomona were present, she 
should bow and smile upon you too. Why, we 
never saw such a basket of Seckel pears given 
away before. Had it not been for the plain note 
before us, under your own “sign manual,” we 
certainly should have supposed the Express man 
under a mistake, and sent him over to Quincy 
Market with them. They beat all the Cattle 
Show Seckels we have seen. Thank you, sir: 


B. HEDGE. 





AGES OF ANIMALS. 


Will you inform me through the Farmer, the 
time when Cambridge and Brighton cattle deal- 
ers change on the ages of young cattle, or in oth- 
er words, when is a two year old called a three 
year old? Some drovers have represented, that 
they change on the age late in the summer when 
younger cattle are taken to market, while here 
we change on the age in the spring, when cattle 
are wintered through. 

Is the sumac of commerce, the same that 
grows wild in Vermont? Here it is a small tree, 
very branching, from 12 to 20 feet in height, 
with red berries in compact clusters, and wood 
of a yellow color.’ VERMONT. 

Ryegate, Vt., 1858. 


REMARKS.—We cannot say when the Cam- 
bridge and Brighton dealers, change their terms of 
age in cattle. Your change is right, whatever 
they may do. It is the easiest and safest way to 
call things by their right names. A calf thut was 
born in April, 1856, is two years in April, 1858, 
of course. Farmers about us use the terms “past” 
or “coming.” That is, if an animal has just 
passed two years, and the age is inquired after, 
the reply is, “two years past ;” or if its age is 
nearer three than two years, then it is “three 
years old coming.” Everybody can understand 
this. 

The sumac you describe, is the sumac of the 
shops. 


GRASSES. 


I send you some grass which grew in a piece 
of bog meadow of one of my neighbors, which he 
broke up lately, to seed down to English grass. 
This grass is unknown to us. It grows about 
three feet high, and appears td be of a wild na- 
ture; my neighbor says it makes first rate fodder. 
Please give us the name of it, if you know. 

Will fowl meadow grass do well on bog or 
peat meadow, where the stumps were taken out 
some ten or fifteen years ago? It is covered 
with steeple weed, or hard-hack, moss, and oth- 
er foul stuff; the mud is from two to five feet 
deep. If it will do well, tell me how I must pre- 
pare it for the seed, how much to the acre, and 
when it must be sown. 8S. DENHAM. 

South Hanson. 


REMARKS.—The grass sent we do not remem- 
ber to have seen before. The fowl meadow grass 
will undoubtedly do well on the land you describe. 


PLUMS AND MELON VINES. 

Dear Sir :—I herewith send you $2, which I 
believe pays for your valuable and interesting 
paper one from Sept. 1st, 1858. I notice 
that a very beautiful engraving of those plums [ 
sent you a little more than a year ago, has made 
its ws poner in your paper of Oct. 2d, and as 
one of your readers, I agree with you, in saying 
it is an admirable work of art, as much so as the 
plums themselves were an admirable work of na- 
ture. There is, however, a slight mistake. In- 
stead of H. P. Wiswall, Marlboro’, Mass., it 
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should be H. T. Wiswall, Marlboro’,N. H. By 
persevering in the jarring process, 1 have man- 
aged to save a beautiful crop of plums the pres- 
ent year, notwithstanding the curculio, that great 
enemy of fruit. 

I wish to inquire of you, or some of your cor- 
respondents, what is the cause of, and the reme- 
dy for, the blast on melon vines? For two sea- 
sons past, 1 have nearly lost several large fine 
beds of them. I managed pretty well to keep off 
the bugs by killing them, which I consider the 
best way; they grow finely till about the time 
they begin to vane and set for melons; then 
black spots begin to come on the leaves, a rust 
strikes the vine at the root, and proceeds with 
greater or less rapidity to the end of the vine, 
that being the last to hold out against its bane- 
ful influence. 

We were very glad to see and hear Judge French 
at our County Fair in Keene, and to learn that a 
judge and lawyer can be a practical farmer. 

H. T. WIswALL. 

Marlboro’, N. H., Oct., 1858. 


TRANSPLANTING EVERGREENS. 

Mr. Epiror :—As the subject of transplant- 
ing our native evergreens has some time occu- 
pied a place in your columns, I will give you my 
experience. 

Three years since, in April, 1855, I brought 
from the woods a single white pine, (Pinus Stro- 
bus) with a ball of earth attached. I set it near 
the house, and it lived without further trouble. 
Encouraged by this, last year, in the first week 
in May, I transplanted sixteen more in the same 
way, taking up each one carefully with a ball of 
earth upon the roots; but one of these died. In 
May, again, this year, I transplanted twenty-five 
in the same way, and every one is living, and 
most of them have made three or four inches of 
new wood. These trees were from three to eight 
feet high, growing in dry open woods. From 
these experiments, I think there can be no trou- 
ble in moving the pine, and this variety, one of 
the finest of our native trees, is worthy a place 
in any collection. POCASSETT. 

Cranston, R. I., Sept. 16, 1858, 


A NICE LOT OF POTATOES. 

As a matter of experiment, I planted in my 
garden one potato, the 19th day of May, in six 
hills. I dug them to-day, and from that one I 
had half a bushel of large and fair potatoes, 
without any extra care. F. C. SHALLER. 

Essex, Mass., Sept. 30, 1858, 


FINE YIELD OF POTATOES. 


I obtained last winter 5 potatoes; they were 
not large. I pldnted them in 21 hills, one piece 
in the hill, and used no manure. I dug them last 
Saturday, and obtained 24 bushels—3 potatoes 
weighing 5 pounds, and 79 of them weighed 67 
pounds. W. N. W. 

Derry, Oct. 9, 1858. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE POTATO. 


Mr. Jacos GROVER, of West Mansfield, Mass., 
writes us that his seed potatoes that were covered 


4 








in the cellar with loam and gravel, have pro- 
duced sound potatoes, while others not so cov- 
ered, but of the same kind, and planted on the 
same kind of land, have rotted badly. 

DAVIS SEEDLING POTATOES. 


Mr. J. P. Watson, of this place, planted 13 
pounds of the above seed this year, which yielded 
720 pounds. Allowing 60 pounds to the bushel, 
it would make 12 bushels of potatoes. A. B. 

Jamaica, Vt., Oct. 2, 1858. 


CULTURE OF CRANBERRIES. 

Our correspondent at Somerset, Mass., may 
find a detailed account of the best modes of cul- 
tivating cranberries in our volume of the Far- 
mer, for last year, 1857. 





HOW TO MAKE HOME HAPPY. 


Do not jest with your wife upon a subject in 
which there is danger of wounding her feelings. 
Remember that she treasures every word you ut- 
ter, though you never think of it again. Donot 
speak of some virtue in another man’s wife, to 
remind your own ofa fault. Do not reproach your 
wife with personal defects, for if she has sensibil- 
ity, you inflict a wound difficult to heal. Do not 
treat your wife with inattention in company., Do 
not upbraid her in the presence of a third per- 
son, nor entertain her with praising the beauty 
and accomplishments of other women. If you 
would have a pleasant home and cheerful wife, 
pass your evenings under your own roof. Do 
not be stern and silent in your own house, and 
remarkable for sociability elsewhere. Remem- 
ber that your wife has as much need of recrea- 
tion as yourself, and devote a portion, at least, 
of your leisure hours to such society and amuse- 
ments as she may join. By so doing, you will 
secure her smiles and increase her affection. Do 
not, by being too exact in pecuniary matters, 
make your wife feel her dependence on your 
bounty. If she is a sensible woman, she should 
be acquainted with your business and know your 
income, that she may regulate her household ex- 
penses accordingly. Do not withhold this knowl- 
edge, in order to cover your own extravagance. 
Women have a keen perception—be sure she will 
discover your selfishness,—and though no word 
is spoken, from that moment her respect is les- 
sened, and her confidence diminished, pride 
wounded, and a thousand, perhaps unjust, suspi- 
cions created. From that moment is your 4 
mestic comfort on the wane. There can be no 
oneness where there is no full confidence.— Wo- 
man’s Thoughts About Women. 





Is CHARCOAL LIABLE TO SPONTANEOUS CoM- 
BUSTION.—Under this caption the reader will 
find in another column, a very interesting article 
by Dr. Cuarxes T. Jackson, the distinguished 
chemist of Boston. The attention of builders, 
carpenters and masons is especially called to it, 
as a proper understanding of the matter may 
save many a building from destruction by fire. 
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SPANISH ME 


We present the reader in this issue of the 
Farmer with a beautiful illustration of a group 
of Spanish Merino Bucks, from the flock of 
GEORGE CAMPBELL, Esq., of West Westminster, 
Vt. He visited Spain several years since, and 
selected from the finest flocks he could find in that 
country; these bucks are descendants of that 
stock. He has made the raising of fine wooled 
sheep a business and study, and the success which 
has followed his labors is evidence of his skill. 
These bucks sometimes produce immense flee- 
ces, We weighed a fleece from one of them, 
while visiting Mr. Campbell, and found it tip the 
beam quick at 22 pounds! His ewe fleeces of 
1852, when well washed, averaged 53 pounds. 
His two year old ewes gave an average of 8 
pounds, on a growth of only eleven months. 
We wish him great success in his good work. 





For the New England Farmer. 
GRAFTED FRUIT TREES. 


Mr. Eprror:—Fruit trees with us, I mean 
grafted trees, do poorly, and the remark is often 
made, “They did not use to be so bad—why are 
they now?” 

To reply to this, I will say that in those days 
scions were not taken from old trees, the vital 
force of which was almost spent, but from vigo- 
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\rous, youthful trees, peraaps, and the scions were 
inserted in stock of similar character ; in this way 
a good thing, one which we can hardly do with- 
out, was perpetuated, for a long time, on natural 
principles, and may be again and again, I believe, 
to many generations. 

That the above reply is brief, is true, still if 
sufficiently suggestive of practical reform in the 
subject to which it relates, I can but hope that 
it will find a place in due time in your valuable 

aper, for the approved object of life is to bene- 
Bt one another. V. S. BLANCHARD. 
Walpole, N. H., Sept. 27, 1858, 





TO MAKE HARD CANDLES OF SOFT 
TALLOW. 

I noticed a request a short time since in the 
Country Gentleman, for a receipt to make soft 
tallow hard. I send you one I know by ex- 
pine to be good. To twelve pounds of tal- 
ow take half a gallon of water, to which add 
three table-spoons of pulverized alum, and two 
do. saltpetre, which heat and dissolve; then add 
your tallow and one pound of beeswax; boil hard 
all together, until the water evaporates, and skim 
well while boiling. It should not be put in your 
moulds hotter than you can bear your hand in. 
The candles look much nicer when the wicks are 
not tied at the bottom. It is not only a dis- 
agreeable task to cut the wick off, but it injures 
the moulds. Never heat your moulds to draw 
your candles in cold weather. 
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Perhaps it is not generally known that tallow 
from beeves fed on corn or grain, is much softer 
than when fed on grass or clover. Therefore the 
tallow from grass-fed cattle should always be 
hard with the addition of very little alum and 
beeswax. In very cold weather much less alum 
must be used, or they will crack so as to fall to 
pieces sometimes; and a third more of each 
should be used in very warm weather if the tal- 
low is very soft. With a little management you 
can always have hard tallow for summer use 
where you make all your own candles.—Country 
Gentleman. 





For the New England Farmer. 
MATERIALS FOR ROOFING. 


Deak Sir:—Sometime since you asked me 
some questions about the best roofing material 
for farmers touse. I lay it down as a principle 
to commence with, that the best roof is the best 
for a farmer, as it is the one which, although it 
= cost most at starting, will last the longest, 
and preserve his crops from all loss by bad 
weather. 

The time-honored roof in New England is 
shingles, and roofs are occasionally to be seen 
which have been shingled from 30 to 40 years, 
and have needed only occasional repairs. Such 
instances are very rare, and it may be assumed 
that the best shingle roof which can be laid will 
not last more than 15 to 20 years—longer, most 
of your readers will say, than they shall need it. 
Such a roof will cost, for shingles, $5,50 to $6 
per thousand, and $1 to lay them; total cost, 
$6,50 to $7 per thousand. 1000 shingles cover 
a little more than 100 square feet for the roof; 
and how much more on an average I do not 
know; the makers of shingles don’t intend them 
to cover any more. 

The next roofs, in point of cost, are those 
made of tar, gravel, cement and composition. 
These roofs originated farther west than New 
England, where shingles are even more scarce 
than here. 

There are several great objections to all such ; 
any roof made in one piece is valuless in a cli- 
mate like ours; it does not admit of any expan- 
sion and contraction; the expansion of a roof 
under our summer suns is very great; and under 
the direct rays of January and February it is very 
appreciable. The contraction caused by a sudden 
frost is proportionally large. India rubber may 
stand it, but no solid material can, unless there is 
some allowance for the play. Consequently you 
will find that all these roofs crack around the 
chimney, under the eaves, and wherever they 
join the wood-work. Ifthe coat applied is not 
very thick, the cold penetrates to the boarding, 
below, which, being of different density from the 
roofing, expands and contracts differently from 
it, and in time you will find cracks in the roofing 
over the joints in the boards below. 

If the material is put on thick enough to keep 
out cold it is very heavy and expensive. An ar- 
gument for such roofs is, they may be nearly flat ; 
this is no gain in a barn, andis a loss in a house, 
for a flat roof allows of no garret, and a house 
without a garret is like a coat without pockets. 
Besides, flat-roofed houses have to stand an enor- 
mous strain, from the weight of snow which falls 


upon them, and are destitute of all the pictur- 
esque effect of pitched roofs. 
in, zinc and galvanized iron roofs are all 
objectionable for the reason just given, that they 
are in one piece, and as metals, they are even 
more affected by heat and cold than other mate- 
rials. Besides, they must be painted often to 
keep them in order, and then, at best, they wear 
out in a short time; their cost is double that of 
best shingles. 
Another material for roofing is slate; this was 
first imported from Europe, and is still. The 
Welsh slate is sold, and used all over our coun- 
try, and is acknowledged to be the best slate, 
and a standard for all slate used for roofing pur- 
poses. The advantages of slate are, it comes in 
eon like shingles, of any size one wishes ; itis 
re-proof, unaffected by heat and cold, imperish- 
able, and may at any time be taken off the roof 
and relaid with small loss, should there be any 
necessity for so doing. The Welsh slate is cost- 
ly, though less expensive than metal. 
There are several varieties of slate found in 
this country ; these differ very much in quality ; 
the difference is shown in thickness, breaking 
under the foot, and by the action of frost. Very 
much of the American slate absorbs water; a 
slate which absorbs water will be easily broken by 
the frost of winter, and any observant person will 
see, upon looking at the roofs of many of our 
buildings, slates gone, corners broken off, &c.; 
this is attributable to the slate being of poor qual- 
ity, or being made across the grain. Singular 
though it may seem to you, some slate can be 
made across the grain, just as you could saw a 
shingle across the grain. Of course such a slate 
or shingle has no strength. The power in soft 
slate which absorbs the water and therefore 
freezes and breaks, may be detected by setting a 
slate carefully, half its depth, into a pail of water ; 
the water will be seen to ascend it quite rapidly. 
By putting several slates from different quarries, 
into a pail at the same time, it will be easy to as- 
certain their relative powers of resisting water 
and frost. It was this trouble which rendered 
the slate of the Hoosac mountain of no value. 
Large quarries of slate are found in New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania; it is all soft, and will rot on 
the roof. So, also, will the slate of the State of 
Maine; much of that is soft, whilst in the same 
quarry slate is found that is first-rate. 

The veins there are narrow and parallel. Some 
of these veins are hard and excellent, others poor 
and soft, and when made into slate, the purchas- 
er is liable to get slate of first-rate or of very infe- 
rior quality. Ihave known roofs laid with this 
slate to rot within 5 years, and have to be relaid. 
This slate, the Hoosac and New Jersey, are all 
black. 

In Vermont large quarries of slate exist ; these 
differ very much in quality. Their color is all 
much alike, purple, brown and green. The Ver- 
mont slates, however, have one peculiarity in 
their favor and to their injury. Some of these 
slate change color when exposed to the rays of 
the sun, others do not; those that do fade are 
hard and unaffected by frost or heat; those that 
do not fade are soft and very rotten and easily 
broken by frost. A quarry somewhat noted for 
this failing is called the Western Vermont. 
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‘This test of fading or holding color settles the 
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question of strength. The hard slates differ in 
quality ; some are thick and slabby, others thin, 
of uniform size, thickness and grain, and in all 
on ps but color, are equal to the Welsh slates, 
and are much cheaper. 

Some persons who make thick slates endeavor 
to discredit the thinner slates by saying that the 
latter lack strength, and that a roof, to be well 
protected, should be strong enough to hold up 
thick slate. This reasoning is like that of the 
fox who lost his tail in the trap and then tried to 
persuade the other foxes it was vastly better to 
do without tails. These people split their slates 
as thin as they can; the thin siates are made so 
for their superior quality and grain, and could be 
split thick as well as thin, were they not better 
thin than thick. 

*To test this last operation, take specimen slates 
from different quarries and rest them by their 
thin ends on supports; now put weights on the 
middle of the slate till they break, and you will 
find that in the great majority of cases the thin 
will bear the largest weight; they are stronger 
than the other kinds. 

These best slate are made in the Glen Lake 
and Eagle quarries ; the former are the most uni- 
form and thinnest. They average 55—60 to 
the foot, and 4squares to the tun. These meas- 
urements and weights are the same with the 
Welsh slate, which I said at the commencement 
are the standard. A square of slate is what will 
cover 10% 10, or 100 square feet, on the roof of 
a house, or is equivalent to 1000 shingles. 


These best slate can be had in Boston or its|P 


vicinity, for $7 per square ; about the same price 
with shingles, and are fire-proof, sauteed by 
heat and cold, and, in a word, imperishable. The 
only objection to them is the change of color, 
which is but slight, in no way affects the strength 
of the slate and if the slate are carefully selected, 
they all fade about the same, and in a year or 
two the difference is hardly perceptible. 

It seems to me that these facts prove conclu- 
sively that slate roofs are the only roofs an eco- 
nomical farmer can afford to lay. 

I remain yours respectfully, 
; RUSTICUS. 





THE CAMELS. 


There is, after all, a fair prospect of the Arabi- 
an camel becoming a regularly naturalized and 
American citizen, Our government, on two sep- 
arate occasions, has imported cargoes of camels, 
in order, if possible, to acclimatize them for long 
peg over the dreary plains of the south-west. 

ieut. Beale, formerly of the navy, and superin- 
tendent of the construction of the new military 
road from Texas to the Colorado river in Califor- 
nia, has made the exploration, occupying forty- 
eight cays, and located an excellent wagon road, 
the whole distance. On this exploration the cam- 
el was the tried animal, and it seems it surpassed 
his expectations for patience, endurance and fit- 
ness for American ; i travel. He says re- 
specting it :— 

“Unsupported by the testimony of every man 
of my party, I should be unwilling to state all 
that I have seen them do. Starting with a full 
determination that the experiment should be no 
half-way one, I have subjected them to trials 





which no other animal could possibly have en- 
dured, and yet I have arrived here not only with- 
out the loss of a camel, but they are admitted, 
by those who saw them in Texas, to bein as 
good condition to-day as when we left San An- 
tonio. In all our lateral explorations, they have 
carried water sometimes for more than a week, 
for the mules used by the men, the camels never 
even receiving a bucketful each. 

“They have traversed patiently with heavy, 
packs on these explorations, countries covered 
with the sharpest volcanic rock, and yet,their 
feet, to this hour, have evinced no symptom of 
tenderness or injury. With heavy packs they 
have crossed mountains, ascended and descended 
precipitous places, where an unloaded mule found 
it difficult to pass, even with the assistance of the 
rider dismounted, and carefully picking its way. 
I think it would be within bounds to say that in 
these various lateral explorations they have tra- 
versed nearly double the distance passed over 
by our mules and wagons.”—Scientific American. 





For the New England Farmer. 
NORFOLE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


FRIEND Brown :—The report, in your last 
paper, of the Exhibition of the Norfolk Agricul- 
tural Society, as taken from another journal, is 
so one-sided a statement, that I feel it my duty 
to make you acquainted with the facts in the case, 
and as a verification of the same, I enclose the re- 
ort of the Cultivator, Ploughman and Traveller. 
The Norfolk Society never held so good an ex- 
hibition, or one crowned with more entire suc- 
cess. The “Reporter” you quote says, “there 
were a few fine horses and some milch cows.” 
Now there were 120 entries of horses, and it is 
not too much to say that no county exhibition 
has ever surpassed them in excellence, As to 
“some milch cows,” Messrs. Motley, Bacon, Hun- 
newell and others showed very fine animals in 
this class. The pens, 150 in number, were filled 
and Mr. Motley alone exhibited 25 head, two of 
Jersey Grade, and for two or three of his cows 
he had been offered five hundred dollars each. 

The exhibition of fruits was remarkably fine— 
that of vegetables excellent. There were 20 en- 
tries of bread and 14 of butter. The articles in 
the department of female industry, exclusive of 
the ladies’ fair, filled a table more than 100 feet 
in length, and constituted a fine feature of the ex- 
hibition. 

The Ladies’ Fair in the upper hall, notwith- 
standing “Reporter,” was on a most extensive 
and magnificent scale, occupying most of a hall. 
135 feet long and 58 feet wide, and was an hon- 
or to the mothers and daughters of Old Norfolk, 
embracing in their number ladies of the highest 
distinction in the county. These ladies were the 
friends and patrons of the society, and with most 
generous and praiseworthy-labors volunteered 
their services to aid in raising funds towards 
paying for the recent purchase of lands. As to 
the base ball match, permission was given by the 
Committee of Arrangements, for the clubs from 
our own towns to play a game, after the stock 
was removed, and the exhibition was over on the 
ground. 


The plowing match was decidedly the best 1 
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ever witnessed, and the spading match, in which 
eleven hardy sons united, was one of great inter- 
est. 

The attendance was estimated at 15,000 per- 
sons, and not far from the truth, as we took for 
ten-cent tickets, exclusive of the ladies’ fair, sev- 
enteen hundred dollars. But I refrain from fur- 
ther remarks. NORFOLK. 





ReEMARKS.—It is always an unwelcome duty to 
us, to find fault with anybody, and more espe- 
cially those who are exemplary in almost every- 
thing, and whom we delight to honor. The Nor- 
folk Agricultural Society cannot have avery lim- 
ited influence, made up as it is of men so well 
known, who mingle so largely with the people of 
the State. As a general thing, her Exhibitions 
have been models, and the publications of her 
Transactions are certainly worthy of all imita- 
tion. 

We did not intend, in what we said of it last 
week, to give an account of the Exhibition, be- 
cause in the multiplicity of these occurrences, 
we had neither time or space to do it. We only 
intended, in the kindest spirit, to notice what we 
thought were encroachments upon her excellent 
example heretofore, so that, if they were en- 
croachments, a calm and candid criticism might 
call attention to the fact. Nothing more. No 
person can have a higher respect for the officers 
and managers of that society than we entertain. 

The remarks of “Norfolk” above will show 
that the exhibition was such an one as is rarely 
excelled, if equalled, in the State, both in the 
amount and quality of the articles and stock ex- 
hibited. But as “to err is human,” it is still pos- 
sible that some things may have been done, that 
it were well to have left undone. We intend that 
all our criticisms shall be candid and fair; if 
they do not appear so to others, we will repair 
the fault—if fault it is found to be—to the best 
of our ability. 


As a public journalist, and taking the strong-|° 


est interest in the noble institution which ena- 
bles us to compare the skill of the husbandman 
and the product of his labors, we feel bound to 
defend it against all invasions, and to exert what- 
ever influence we may to preserve it as pure as 
we found it. That encroachments are made that 
will eventually destroy its good influence unless 
arrested, scarcely admits of a doubt. The germ 
of destruction, like a worm in the bud, is, in 
some instances, already introduced. Whether 
it shall be cherished there, and do its work, or 
whether its progress shall be stayed, depends 
upon the firmness and wisdom of those who con- 
trol it. 





A New Fire Lapper.—A valuable ladder has 
been devised by some one in Ohio. It is spoken 
of in the Cincinnati Gazette. Turning a crank 


extends the reach of the ladder from a very few 
feet to seventy-five feet. When its length is suf- 
ficient for the use required of it, it is hooked up- 
on the roof or other convenient place. At the 
upper end isa pulley over which a rope is drawn, 
with a basket attached, into which persons or 
valuables may be placed and safely removed. The 
bottom rests upon a carriage, for the sake of rap- 
id transportation. 





For the New England Farmer. 
WHEAT AND WHAT IT COSTS. 


I send you the product and cost of a crop of 
spring wheat raised by me this year, on about 64 
acres of land. In this account the labor is charged 
at its cost; labor of a pair of oxen is charged at 
96 cents per day ; horse the same; board of men 
at 334 cents per day; no manure charged, none 
having been applied. One piece of the land, 
about 14 acres, was never before plowed. I as- 
sume the value of the land to be $100 per acre, 
and the price of the grain to be what I think it 
is worth to me for consumption. 


PRODUCT. 
76 bushels wheat at $2.........cccccssecccees $152,00 
6} tons straw (estimated) $6.......eeesececeeees 89,00 $191,00 
COST. 
Plowing, harrowing, sowing, rolling, and labor. .¢5,90 
6 “6 ANA tEAM... oc cccccccccscsccces 8,90 
3 fg Se See $19,80 


One-half chargable to succeeding crop of clover and grass. .9,90 





$9,90 

Cradling, threshing and winnowing and labor............- 15,50 
ss 66 Carting and teRM.cccccccccccccccccces 2,92 
Board of men at 33} per day.......sscccecccccccccscccces 7,67 
Be PR BG cvcccccceesoccscccscoceosceecosonsnconel 24,00 
$59,99 

6 per cent. on $650, assumed value of land...cseseseveees 39,00 
$98,99 


Taking my estimate of the value of the grain 
and land and the quantity of the straw to be cor- 
rect, it will be seen that the crop has paid a profit 
of 93 per cent.; the product per acre being about 
an average crop. The like results may, I think, 
be reached 9 years in 10, and often exceeded, 
with suitable soil and cultivation. 

SAMUEL RayMOND. 

North Andover, Mass., Oct. 4, 1858. 





ON THE MORNING. 


It is morning—and a morning sweet and fresh, 
and delightful. Everybody knows the morning, 
in its metaphorical sense, applied to so many ob- 
jects, and on so many occasions. The health, 
strength, and beauty of early years, lead us to 
call that period the “morning of life.” Of a love- 
ly young woman, we say, she is “bright as the 
morning,” and no one doubts why Lucifer is 
called “son of the morning.” But the morning 
itself, few people, inhabitants of cities, know any 
thing about. Among all our good people of Bos- 
ton, not one in athousand sees the sun rise once 
a year. They know nothing of the morning. 
Their idea of it is, that it is that part of the day 
which comes along after a cup of coffee and a 
beefsteak, or a piece of toast. With them, morn- 
ing is not anew issuing of light; a new bursting 
forth of the sun; a new waking up of all that has 
life, from a sort of temporary death, to behold 





again the works of God, the heavens and the 
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earth ; it is only a part of the domestic day, be- 
longing to breakfast, to reading the newspapers, 
answering notes, sending the pr ea to school, 
and giving orders for dinner. The first faint 
streak of light, the earliest purpling of the east, 
which the lark springs up to greet, and the deep- 
er and deeper coloring into orange and red, till 
at length the “glorious sun is seen, regent of 
day,” this they never enjoy, for this they never 
see. 

Beautiful descriptions of the “morning” abound 
in all languages, but they are the strongest per- 
haps in those of the East, where the sun is so 
often an object of worship. King David speaks 
of taking to himself “the wings of the morning.” 
This is highly poetical and beautiful. The “wings 
of the morning” are the beams of the rising sun. 
Rays of light are wings. It is thus said that the 
Sun of Righteousness shall arise, “with healing 
in his wings;” a rising sun, which shall scatter 
light, and health, and joy throughout the uni- 
verse. Milton has fine descriptions of morning, 
but not so many as Shakspeare, from whose 
writings pages of the most beautiful images, all 
— on the glory of the morning, might be 

ed. 

I never thought that Adam had much advan- 
tage of us, from having seen the world while it 
was new. The manifestations of the power of 
God, like His mercies, are “new every morning,” 
and “fresh every evening.” We see as fine ri- 
sings of the sun as ever Adam saw, and its ris- 
ings are as much a miracle now as they were in 
his day, and I think a good deal more, because 
it is now a part of the miracle that for thousands 
and thousands of years, he has come to his ap- 
pointed time, without the variation of a millionth 
part of a second. Adam could not tell how this 
might be! 

I know the morning ; I am acquainted with it, 
and I love it, fresh and sweet as it is, a daily new 
creation, breaking forth, and calling all that have 
life, and breath, and being, to new adoration, new 
enjoyments, and new gratitude.—Websier’s Pri- 
vate Correspondence. 





PLANTING BULBS, TUBERS, &c. 


The earliest and prettiest of our spring flowers 
are bulbous rooted, and those who desire a fine 
show of flowers in the spring should lose notime 
in preparing their beds and planting. All bul- 
bous roots delight in a deep, friable soil, and the 
ground should be put to proper condition before 
planting. Dig at least eighteen inches deep, 
and thoroughly mix with the soil a good portion 
of well-rotted manure.. If the planting is done 
at once a good show of flowers may be expected 

ular. There 


in the spring. 

The Crocus is well known and po 
area great many varieties, all of them pretty, 
and they can be purchased at from $1 to $2 per 
hundred. Plant two inches deep, three inches 
apart in the row, and the rows six inches. 

The HyacintH should have a place in every 
garden, as they are not only beautiful but very 
fragrant. They are of all colors, single and 
double. Plant four inches deep, and from six to 
eight inches apart each way. 

he TULIPs are too well known to need des- 
cription. Plant about the same as the hyacinth, 


= 


The Narcissus, Jonquiis, Linigs and Pxo- 
NIES should be planted as soon as the ground is 
ready. After planting, rake off the bed nicely, 
and cover with coarse manure or straw, to pro- 
tect the bulbs a little from the severity of the 
winter. This must be raked off early in the spring. 
—Rural New-Yorker. 





For the New England Farmer. 
LETTER FROM MAINE. 


Mr. EpiIror:—Having an opportunity to at- 
tend the Cattle Show and Fair of the Androscog- 
gin Society at Lewiston, I avail myself of a few 
moments to give you a brief account of one of 
the Fairs in Maine, especially for the purpose of 
showing that there is progress in the right direc- 
tion in the Dirigo State. 

The Fair was held on the 5th, 6th and 7th of 
Oct. The first day was devoted to stock. The 
most noticeable feature was the fine Durhams 
and Devons. There was a large number of en- 
tries made. As the Poland Shakers live within 
the precincts of this Society, they were represen- 
ted by a herd of twenty Devons. 

The exhibition of the speed of horses occurred 
the second day, and was conducted with good or- 
der. The hall in which the Fair and the fair were 
assembled in great dimensions, was very fine. 
The vegetables were numerous and large. The 
display of fruit, especially of apples, was very 
excellent, I have seldom if ever seen so large and 
so well developed specimens of the oldest and 
best known varieties of this fruit. 

Another most interesting feature was the cer- 
tainty that several varieties of grapes have been 
found which will ripen well in Maine. The old 
varieties of Isabella and Sweetwater must give 
way to others that will ripen earlier, such as the 
Clinton, Northern Muscadine, Diana, Rebecca, 
Concord, and perhaps many others equally good 
which have ripened well here this season, while 
as much cannot be said of the older varieties. 
Thanks, very many, to the efforts of horticultur- 
ists who have labored so perseveringly in this 
matter. I was surprised to find so good a tast- 
ing grape in the well ripened specimens of the 
Northern Muscadine. r. Tobie, at Lewiston, 
has succeeded remarkably well in the open cul- 
ture of the grape. As attention has been paid 
the present season to girdling the vines to facil- 
itate their ripening, I would mention that I have 
accomplished the same thing simply by partially 
breaking the vine above the cluster just sufficient 
to impair circulation. I do not remember whether 
the idea is original with me or not. 

There was a large display of butter and cheese 
of most excellent quality. Among the most im- 
portant contributions was that of agricultural im- 

lements and labor-saving machines, by your 
friend C. Keyes, who has opened an agricultural 
warehouse at Lewiston. Mr. K. appears to be 
just the man for the place, and we hope the time 
will not be far distant when the farmers of Maine 
will find his rooms the head-quarters in this sec- 
tion of the State. He owns an extensive scythe 
and tool factory in Wilton, and is capable of do- 
ing immense good to the farming interests of 
the State. Procuring of him one of your Massa- 
chusetts apple harvesters, I had to exhibit it all 
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the way home in the cars, the same as if it had 
been a bear. 

On the third day an address was delivered by 
your correspondent, to a large crowd of farmers 
and their wives, sons and daughters, who never 
look more interesting than on such an occasion. 
In the afternoon an equestrian exhibition of the 
ladies took place. 

One or two features of the exhibition took 
place, worthy of notice. One was the privilege of 
attaching the name of the exhibitor to his arti- 
cles as soon as the committee have completed 
their examination. It enhances the value of an 
exhibition very much. Another was for the first 
time introduced to our county fairs, the attach- 
ment of different colored ribbons, according to 
the degree of merit in the animals. The effect, 
as they appeared in procession, was very pretty. 
I have seen no happier boy for many a day, than 
one I met on his way home, with his pair of steers 
decked out with a badge on their horns. Anoth- 
er feature was the promptness with which all the 
operations of the society were dispatched. This 
was owing to the tact of the President, Hon. 
RoBERT MARTIN, who was always ready to pro- 
ceed to action at the appointed moment. 

After an absence of eleven years, I was sur- 
= to find such an investment of capital in 

ewiston. There is no mistaking the fact that 
the place is destined ere long to be one of the 
great manufacturing cities of the land. The 
water power is immense. A hundred Irishmen 
are now at work by the company, grading streets 
and foundations for new factories. The founda- 
tions of a large city are all marked out, and will 
soon be occupied. The factories are all running 
and indicate a revival of business on a surer ba- 
sis than during past years. But fearing I shall 
not interest your readers, I will close. 


Bethel, Me., Oct. ith, 1858. B. % 2 





For the New England Farmer. 
MANGOLD WURTZELS. 
Mr. Epitor:—For some time past, I have 


been desirous of placing before the readers of 
the New England Farmer a statement concerning 
Every farmer 


the raising of mangold wurtzels. 
is interested in the production of all articles by 


which he can the better improve the condition of 
his stock, and if by the production of these vege- 


tables he can do that, he will give his attention 
to it. 
For the past two years I have raised mangold 


wurtzels, for the purpose of trying the experi- 


ment, and of satisfying myself as to the profi- 
tableness of the production. This year I planted 
a small piece, 4 rods by 5, containing one-eighth 
of an acre of land. 1 plowed the land last fall 
and put on a good coat of manure. This spring 
I cross-plowed, and harrowed it. I sented the 
seeds in hills one and a half feet apart and the 
rows two feet apart. Many of the seeds, owing 
to the wetness of the spring, or from some other 
cause, rotted, and did not germinate, and plants 
from other hills were transplanted to supply the 
deficiency. The weeds were kept down by hoe- 
ing two or three times during the summer. ‘This 


fall I gathered 160 bushels from the piece of 


ground. Many of them were very large, weigh- 
ing from 12 to 15 pounds; and one measured 


- 


29 inches in circumference, and weighed 164 
pounds. Many of them measured 25 inches in 
circumference. At this rate 1280 bushels can be 
raised from the acre, or allowing only 1000 
bushels to the acre, which I consider a moderate 
crop, for land under good cultivation, can farmers 
raise anything which will be more profitable? 1 
planted these roots on moist land, and am satis- 
fied that I cannot raise anything so profitable for 
stock from the same piece of land. I hope the 
farmers in this vicinity will consider this subject, 
and try the experiment, to satisfy themselves of 
the expediency of raising these roots for their 
stock. 

If none of the seeds had rotted, I am satisfied 
that the crop would have been larger, for none 
of those which were transplanted grew as large 
as those which remained in the original hill. 

Epping, N. H., Oct. 9th, 1858. B. F. P. 





For the New England Farmer. 
RAMBLES AMONG ROCKS, CONTINUED. 


There is something in a rocky region which 
serves a wonderful purpose in developing men, 
and making them up to a manly greatness. But 
it has not occurred to every thinker, that in such 
places even pigs may come to a perfection of 
training, and to a discipline of manners such ag 
is seldom seen in pigdom. 

While stopping for a short time in a manufac- 
turing village within twelve or fifteen miles of 
the city of Providence, I had occasion to call 
upon a farmer, and was kindly eseorted to his 
house by a generous friend who led the way like 
a good pioneer. Just as we were about to touch 
the stone steps of his stone mansion, I felt rub- 
bing against my ankle what I instantly supposed 
to be akind and cousinly kitten. Upon looking 
down I was taken with quite a spirit of wonder, for 
the soft salutation, so feelingly given, I at once 
discovered, had come from a pig. He was toosmall 
a pig to do much in the way of verifying Scrip- 
ture, whatever quantity of pearls might be cast 
before him; but there was something so gentle- 
manly in the manners of his pigship as to awak- 
en considerable curiosity. He had a cleanly- 
looking face, as though recently from the place 
where the sow we read of in Scripture had been. 
His hair lay straight and orderly, as though some 
peculiar matron had mistaken his head for that 
of her husband, and had done the combing. His 
eye had as real a jewel in it as ever pig’s eye 
possessed. His nose, judging by one of Napole- 
on’s rules, indicated considerable talent and en- 
terprise. His body was fashioned after a favor- 
ite model of piggy formation, and about six 
inches long, omitting the shore ends, that is, the 
head and tail. We afterwards learned that his 
proportions had been wonderfully enlarged with- 
in a few days. He then weighed, as we learned, 
the important amount of four pounds. 

My companion and guide was immediately 
pleased and interested with the little fellow, view- 
ing the neatness of his nose, the graceful turn of 
his tail, the gentleness, modesty and manliness 
of his motions. Indeed, he seemed to bea won- 


derful pig; but whether born to be a pet or a 
porker, to occupy a filthy pen or a neat parlor, 
we were unable to decide without learning his 
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past history and future prospects. So, after ex- 
anaes salutations with him, and expressing 
compliments, the signal was given at the door 
that admission was desired into the house of the 
pig’s protector. 

Immediately we heard the sound of footsteps, 
as of a lady descending a flight of stairs. The 
door opened. A gentle lady greeted us, and in- 
vited us up stairs to the apartments occupied by 
her husband. Piggy thereupon essayed to go up 
also, but she told him to remain. He had already 
indicated his desire for a morp exalted position, 
by ascending the stone steps and putting his for- 
ward feet upon the threshold. But he stood, 
looking no little disappointed at the turn things 
were taking, when the lady directed him to wait 
below. 

My friend was moved in behalf of the little 
fellow, who stood silent and sad, as quite broken-| 
hearted; although in his bitter grief he was not 
able to cast forth a single pearly tear. He re- 
quested, as a special favor, that the pioneer of 
pig-greatness might be permitted to pursue what- 
ever course his good judgment might dictate. 
The lady gracefully assented. We ascended a 
high and steep flight of stairs, when our lady 
friend, with a very nimble movement, ascended, 
allowing the pig prodigy to scamper up by her 
side. The lady started with some two steps from 
the door advantage of her competitor, and reached 
the top stair at the same instant it was touched 
by his hind hoofs. 

He was allowed, for a few moments, to enjoy 
the liberty of the whole house, to show how well 
he could behave. Whether in the kitchen or the 
parlor, he seemed to know how to observe the 
proprieties of the —_ 

This gentlemanly little pig, we were told, 
weighed the whole of about four pounds, exclu- 
sive of the weight of his stank wisdom and 
understanding. The owner puts a high price 
— the interest he has ir. the pig; so that, fond 
of money as he is, he peremptorily refused a 
quarter of a dollar per pound for him. 

It is interesting to farmers to know what 
princely wisdom may be put into the form of a 
pig; and how pigs can be taught and trained in 
the ways of good behavior. I would that all 
children, in city and country, were as well in- 





structed and disciplined. c. 
Rhode Island, Oct. 2, 1858. 
For the New England Farmer. 


FAST HORSES. 


The operations on the race course yesterday 
(or rather the want of ‘operation there) strongly 
confirm the impressions that I have entertained, 
of the inexpediency of these trials of speed. 
After the imposition that was practiced upon the 
multitude, of taking their money, for what it was 
known at the time would not be exhibited, it is 
quite astonishing that the crowd should have re- 
tired so quietly from the field. When it appeared 
by the letter of Mr. Warren, that he had been 
notified by Mr. G. that his horse would not be 
wanted that day—it was very clear, that Mr. G. 
was playing a trickish game with all that were 
admitted. So has it ever been, with all the trials 
of speed that I have ever witnesged. % 

Oct. 15th, 1858. 





MIDDLESEX AGRICULTURAL Socrety.— At 
the Annual meeting of this Society, holden at 
Concord, on the 29th of September, officers for 
the ensuing year were elected as follows :—JOHN 
S. Keyes, President; Gro. O. BRaAstow, AN- 
DREW WELLINGTON, Vice-Presidents; JOSEPH 
REYNOLDs, Secretary; GEORGE HEYWwoop, 
Treasurer. A new Board of Trustees was also 
elected. 


BOYS” DEPARTMENT. 


THE STRUGGLE AND THE VICTORY. 


“Johnny,” said a farmer to his little boy, “it is 
time for you to go to the pasture and drive home 
the cattle.” 

Johnny was playing ball, and the pasture was 
a long way off; but he was accustomed to obey, 
so off he started without a word, as fast as his 
legs could carry him. 

Being in a great hurry to get back to play, he 
only half let down the bars, and then hurried 
the cattle through, and one fine cow, in trying to 
crowd over, stumbled and fell with her leg broken. 

Johnny stood by the suffering creature, and 
thought to himself, “Now what shall Ido? That 
was the finest cow father had, and it will have to 
be killed, and it will be a great loss to father. 
What shall I tell him ?” 

“Tell him,” whispered the tempter, the same 
tempter that puts wicked thoughts into all our 
hearts, “tell him you found the bars half down, 
and the creature lying here.” ‘No, I can’t say 
that,” said Johnny, “for that would be a lie.” 

“Tell him,” whispered the tempter again, “that 
while you were driving the cows, that big boy of 
Farmer Brown’s threw a stone, and hurried that 
cow so that she fell.” “No, no,” said Johnny; 
“T never told a lie, and I won’t begin now. I'll 
tell father the truth. It was all my fault. Iwas 
in a hurry, and I frightened the poor creature, 
and she fell and broke her leg.” 

So having taken this right and brave resolve, 
Johnny ran home as if he was afraid the tempter 
would catch him, and he went straight to his fa- 
ther and told him the whole truth. And what 
did his father do? He laid his hand on Johnny’s 
head and said, “My son, my dear son, I would 
rather lose every cow I own, than that my boy 
should tell me an untruth.” 

And Johnny, though very sorry for the mis- 
chief he had done, was much happier than if he 
had lied to screen himself, even if he-had never 
been found out. 




















DO THE RIGHT THING. 

Whenever you are in doubt which of two things 
to do, let your decision be for that which is right. 
Do not waver, do not parley; but square up to 
the mark, and do the right thing. Boy! when 
you divide that apple with your little sister, be 
careful not to keep the largest half for yourself. 
Young man! don’t sneak out of the basement, 
door because you wish to escape your father’s 
eyes. Maiden! let not the most trifling deceit 
pass current in those little acts which make the 
sum of your life. 

No matter who you are, what your lot, or where 
you live, you cannot afford to do that which is 
wrong. The only way to obtain happiness and 
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pleasure yourself is to do the right thing. You 
may not always hit the mark; but you should, 
nevertheless, always AIM AT IT, and with every 
trial your skill will increase. Whether you are 
to be praised or blamed for it by others ; wheth- 
er it will seemingly make you richer or poorer, 
or whether no other person than yourself knows 
of your action, still, always, and in all cases, do 
the right thing. Your first lessons in this will 
grow easier, until finally doing the right thing 
will become a habit, and to do a wrong will seem 
an absolute impossibility. 








LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 








WEBSTER MATCHED BY A WOMAN. 


In the somewhat famous case of Mrs. Bodgen’s 
will, which was tried inthe Supreme Court some 
years ago, Mr. Webster appeared as counsellor 
for the appellent. Mrs. Greenough, wife of Rev. 
Wm. Greenough, late of West Newton, a tall, 
straight, queenly-looking woman, with a keen 
black eye—a woman of great self-possession and 
decision of character, was called to the stand as 
a witness on the opposite side from Mr. Webster. 
Webster, at a glance, had the sagacity to foresee 
that her testimony, if it contained anything of 
importance, would have great weight with the 
court and jury. He therefore resolved, if possi- 
ble, to break her up. And when she answered 
to the first question put to her, “I believe,” Web- 
ster roared out, “We don’t want to hear what.you 
believe ; we want to hear what you know!” Mrs. 
Greenough replied, “That is just what I was 
about tc say, sir,” and went on with her testimony. 

And notwithstanding his repeated efforts to 
disconcert her, she pursued the even tenor of her 
way, until Webster, becoming quite fearful of 
the result, arose apparently in great agitation, 
and drawing out his large snuff-box, thrust his 
thumb and finger to the very bottom, and carry- 
ing the deep pinch to both nostrils, drew it up 
with a gusto ; and then extracting from his pock- 
et a very large handkerchief, which flowed to his 
feet as he brought it to the front, he blew his 
nose with a report that rang distant and loud 
through the crowded hall. Webster—*Mrs. 
Greenough, was Mrs. Bodgen a neat woman?” 
Mrs. Greenough—*I cannot give you very full 
information as to that, sir; she had one very dirty 
trick.” Webster—*What’s that, ma’am?” Mrs. 
Greenough—“She took snuff!” The roar of the 
court-housé was such that the future defender of 
the constitution subsided, and neither rose nor 
spoke again until after Mrs. Greenough had va- 
cated her chair for another witness—having am- 
ple time to reflect upon the inglorious history of 
the man who had a stone thrown at his head by 


a woman. ; 





DOMESTIC RECEIPTS. 


A Harb AND DuRABLE Soap.—A patent has 
been granted in England for an improvement in 
the manufacture of soap, by the addition of sul- 

hate of lime to the usual ingredients employed 
in its manufacture. The sulphate may be added 
to the soap in a dry powder, or in ‘admixture 
with any of the usual ingredients employed in 


the sulphate which it is best to employ, vary ac- 
cording to the article manipulated upon, and the 
quality of the soap to be produced. Thus about 
twelve ounces of dry sulphate is sufficient for 
one ton of best soap, whereas, in common or 
highly liquored soap, six or eight pounds may be 
used with advantage. Soap, made with the ad- 
dition of sulphate of lime, becomes hardened, 
keeps dry, and is not liable to shrink while in 
water, its durability is increased, and it does not 
wear or waste away before its cleansing proper- 
ties are brought into action.—Scientific Ameri- 
can. 


InDIAN BANNocK.—Take one pint of Indian 
meal, stir into it a pint of sour milk—fresh but- 
termilk is better—half a teaspoonful of salt, a 
spoonful of molasses, and a spoonful of melted 
butter. Beat two eggs and add, and then stir in 
a pint of wheat flour; then thin it with milk to 
the consistency of drop cakes, and when ready to 
bake, add two heaping teaspoonfuls of soda dis- 
solved in hot water. Pour in square buttered 

ans an inch thick, and bake fifteen minutes. 
his quantity makes two pans. Try it. 


VERMIN RIDDANCE.—Half an ounce of soap 
boiled in a pint of water and put on witha brush, 
while boiling hot, infallibly destroys the bugs and 
their eggs. Flies are driven out of a room by 
hanging up a bunch of the plantain or fleawort 
plant after it nas been dipped in milk. Rats and 
mice speedily disappear by mixing equal quanti- 
ties of strong cheese and powdered squills. They 
devour this mixture with greediness, while it is 
innocuous to man. When it is remembered how 
many persons have lost their lives by swallow- 
ing in mistake mixtures of strychnine, ratsbane, 
corrosive sublimate, &c., which are commonly 
employed for this purpose, it becomes a matter 
of humanity to publish these items.— Hall’s Med- 
ical Journal. 


WASHINGTON CaKE.—Heat together one quart 
of milk, and one ounce of butter; when about 
lukewarm, pour them into two pounds of flour, 
adding a cent’s worth of yeast, three eggs, and a 
tablespoonful of salt. Place the batter in pans, 
let it stand over night, and the next morning 
“eres it in a quick oven for three-quarters of an 

our. 


Loa¥r CakE.—Three teacupfuls of light dough, 
one teacupful of sugar, one teacupful of butter, 
two eggs, one teaspoonful of pearlash, and two or 
three large tablespoonfuls of milk ; add also a 
half pound of raisins. After it is thoroughly 
worked together, put the dough into the pans, 
and raise until it becomes light. Bake in aslow 
oven. 





Wat THE Girts NEED.—Mrs. Ellis thus 
hints at the deficiencies of the English girls in 
household knowledge. The cap will fit our Amer- 
ican young ladies, except that some of the latter 
have plenty of “frankness,” and do not think it 
worth while even to show “mock modesty.” 

“The truth is, my dear girls, you want, gener- 
ally speaking, more liberty and less fashionable 
restraint; more kitchen and less parlor; more 
leg exercise and less sofa; more making pud- 
dings and less piano; more frankness and less 





the manufacture of soap. The proportions of 


mock modesty ; more breakfast and less bustle.” 








